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THE VAGARIES OF PHYSIC. 


Lorp Bacon-assigned as a reason why the science of 
medicine had not advanced and kept pace with the 
other sciences, that ‘physicians had reasoned in a 
circle and not in a line.’ Dr Benjamin Rush compared 
the same science, as practised in his day, to ‘an 
unroofed temple, cracked at the sides, and rotten at 
the foundation.’ An American writer, who runs a tilt 
against every nostrum not belonging to the vegetable 
kingdom, hearing that Mr Wakley had recommended 
all poisons sold in druggists’ shops to be placed on 
high shelves, dryly observed, that ‘in that case the 
lower part of the establishment would generally be to 
let!’ Seeing, then, in what bad odour the disciples of 
Esculapius are held even by members of their own 
fraternity, and how each generation, in its turn, 
‘kicks against the rusty curb of old father antic, the 
law,’ we feel almost disposed to place our medical man 
under the conservative guardianship of that African 
doctor whose mode of practice is shrewdly likened by 
Sir John Forbes to that of the homeopathic school of 
medicine: the sable physician’s remedy was to write 
his prescription on a board, and then, having carefully 
washed it off, to give his patient the water to drink! 
Verily, from the days of Hippocrates downwards, so 
many have been the odd conceits that have sprung, 
full-armed for mischief, from the prolific brains of the 
world’s physicians, so many and so wonder-working 
the medicaments propounded, from the ‘all-heal of 
Hercules’ to ‘ Parr’s Life Pills,’ that, leaving the graver 
side of the subject to take care of itself, and dealing 
only with its ‘tickled surface,’ it seems as if an amusing 
volume might be written on the Vagaries of Physic. 
Omitting from our category those who have ‘turned 
diseases to commodity,’ and in whom ‘there is no more 
faith than stewed prunes,’ it would be worth while to 
trace the path of some one of those—and their name 
is legion—who, wise in their generation, have yet been 
led away by their own chosen and familiar will-o’-the- 
wisp. How have plain earnest men sometimes plunged 
headlong into quagmires through following the ignis 
fatuus of some particular traditionary mysticism, till, 
by the force of that very earnestness, they have suc- 
ceeded in ‘driving the grossness of the foppery into a 
received belief, in spite of the teeth of all rhyme and 
reason!’ How for centuries have our fathers before 
us given to some old formula a full: measure of 
simple credence heaped up and brimming over; till 
we, in our later generation, are tempted to cry out 
indignantly: ‘ Have we laid our brains in the sun and 
dried them, that they want matter to prevent such 
gross o’er-reaching as this?’ Where now is our faith 


in the ‘simples’ gathered beneath the moon, or plucked 
at some witching-hour under the ‘fiery trigons?’ How 
far have we wandered from the pastures of old father 
‘thyme,’ lost our relish for ‘sauce-alone, or Jack-by- 
the-hedge-side,’ and discarded the safe companionship 
of ‘Gill-go-over-the-ground!’ How have we, degen- 
erate, waged war in a crusade against ‘Saracen’s 
Confound,’ and withheld from our gaping wounds the 
gentle succour of Teutonic ‘stab-wort!’ How have 
we set up new idols for our worship, and, like true 
iconoclasts, broken down the mysterious image from 
the inner sanctuary, the holy of holies, of physic! 
In medical traditionary lore, this same icon, as all 
searchers into by-gone authorities well know, was the 
image or likeness of a particular disease, said to be 
impressed on root, leaf, or flower, suggesting its specific 
virtue as a curative agent applied to the disease so 
indicated. It was called the signature of the plant. 
That prince of herbalists, Nicholas Culpeper, says: ‘I 
wonder in my heart how the virtues of herbs came 
tirst to be known, if not by their signatures.’ Now, as 
thou art a true man, O Nicholas, confide to us wherein 
it is fitting to put a bound to our credulity. In sober 
seriousness, if the ‘signature’ be all-powerful, may 
there not be also—in spite of the poet—something in 
a name? May we not hope to ‘put money in our 
purse’ by imbibing an infusion of ‘money-wort or 
herb-twopence ;’ or tame a quarrelsome wife by means 
of ‘loose-strife or grass-polly?’ Might not ‘ ashen- 
keys’ be applied with effect to a locked-jaw; or a 
habit of early rising induced—under Morpheus—by 
an admixture of ‘ pot-herbs, boiled with an old cock!’ 
Have you a mote in your eye, O my brother! search 
diligently for the ‘ peari-trefoil;’ it shall more benefit 
you than the four-leaved shamrock of fairy celebrity: 
‘it hath a white spot in the leaf like a pearl. It is’ 
—as you might have divined—‘ under the moon, and 
its icon shews that it is of a singular virtue against 
the pearl or pin and web in the eye.’ Or, better still, 
take ‘herb-clary ;’ this, too, is ‘under the moon,’ and 
goes right to the mark. ‘The seed put into the eyes, 
clears them from motes. Wild clary is a gallant remedy, 
to take one of the seeds and put it in the eye, and 
there let it remain till it drop out of itself (the pain 
will be nothing to speak on).’ ‘Thank you, Culpeper— 
Nicholas, we are obliged to you, but would fain be 
excused. The human animal is not, it would appear, 
the only ‘unfledged biped’ beholden to the ancients: 
the callow fowls of the air have a wonder-working 
elixir for destroyed vision in ‘ celandine or chelidonium, 
so called from a Greek word signifying swallow.’ But 
mark our oracle’s reservation: ‘They say, that if you 
put out the eyes of young swallows when they are in 
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the nest, the old one will recover their eyes with this 
herb. This I am confident, for I have tried it [the 
old sinner! ], that if we mar the very apple of their 
eye with a needle, she will recover them again, but 
whether with this herb or not, I know not. The eyes, 
it seems, are ‘ under the luminaries ; the right eye of a 
.man, and the left eye of a woman, the sun claims 
dominion over.’ Let those who attempt to operate for 
strabismus, look to it, or they may get themselves into 
trouble. In all matters ophthalmic, the Fates them- 
selves seem to have laboured under an obliquity of 
vision. Esculapius, because of the marvellous cures 
he performed with the blood drawn from the right 
veins of Medusa’s head—a lady who boasted but a 
reversionary interest in one eye, which belonged in 
common to herself and her lovely sisters the Gorgons 
—fell under the thunders of Jove; the issue being, 
that the great ‘luminary’ Apollo himself, the father of 
physic, for his just vengeance inflicted on the one- 
eyed Cyclopes who forged the thunderbolts, was thrust 
incontinently from heaven, and doomed to consort 
with the flocks of Admetus. After this, where shall 
the mortal be found bold enough to undertake so 
delicate an operation as that for squinting, on either 
the right eye of a man or the left eye of a woman ‘under 
‘the luminaries?’ Running through the pages of our 
author, there is a genuine undercurrent of humour 
and shrewd common sense. We feel sure that he 
believes not in one-half he propounds with such 
solemn gravity. Sundry of his prescriptions savour 
strongly of the mendicant friar’s celebrated recipe 
for the making of flint-soup. In his concoction of 
simples, he slily insinuates his ‘powdered beet’ or 
his ‘cock-chicken.’ Certain herbs are shewn to be 
peculiarly efficacious ‘gathered with the dew on 
them ;’ others are of remarkable potency ‘if the body 
be exercised after the taking thereof.’ In his love of 
sack and canary, he is the very Falstaff of physicians. 
He holds forth on the virtue of moderation, but has 
evidently no mind to treat his friends in private with 
anything so meagre as ‘a last year’s pippin with a 
dish of caraways.’ 

Perusing some of his inimitable concoctions, we 
exclaim perforce: ‘Why, what an epicurean rascal is 
this!’ It would conjure up the shade of Father 
Mathew, only to hear him when he is busy in his 
distillery. In his battle with temperance, he is ‘as 
valorous as Hector of Troy, worth two of Agamemnon.’ 
There is ‘a whole merchant’s venture of Bordeaux stuff 
in him.’ If he admonishes us to repent, truly it is ‘ not 
in sackcloth, but in new milk and old sack.’ Under 
the head of Rosa Solis, or Sundew [query, mountain- 
dew ?}, is a rare specific for ‘qualms and spasms of 
the heart. This herb is good [no doubt of it] made 
into a drink with aqua-vite and spices.’ Hearken 
to Nicholas on the subject of the vine: ‘The vine is a 
most gallant tree of the sun, very sympathetical with 
the body of man, and that is the reason that the spirit 
of wine is the greatest cordial among all vegetables,’ 
He who, being sick, covets not a drink with a veritable 
smack of nectar in it, let him eschew the following: 
‘The powder of violet leaves, or a sirup of violets 
taken in some convenient liquor [!], and a little of the 
juice or sirup of lemons put into it, quenches the 
thirst, and gives to the drink a claret-wine colour 
and a fine tart relish pleasing to the taste.’ If this is 
not a draught for Olympian Jove, ‘may a cup of sack 
be our poison.’ Here follows another ‘convenient 
liquor:’ ‘Take fifty kernels of peach-stones, and one 
hundred of the kernels of cherry-stones, a handful of 
elder-flowers, fresh or dried, and three pints of mus- 
ceadel.” © Falstaff, ‘if sack and sugar be in fault, 
God help the wicked!’ Yet he who can gravely 
advocate the above delectable compounds, comes down 
with a sly rebuke on Schola Selerni—a gentleman 


Silenus. ‘Schola Selerni advises to take much wine 
after pears, or else they say they are as bad as poison; 
nay, ytd — tree for it too; but if a poor 
man find his sto oppressed by eating pears, it is 
only working hard, and that will do as well as drinki 
wine.” Take comfort, ye sons of toil; ye shall eat 
pears with impunity—ay, in the sweat of your brow! 
After so much wine, it is not to be wondered at that 
our friend Nicholas should indorse the following libel 
against ‘sweet basil.’ He says: ‘ Hilarius, a French 
physician, affirms, upon his own knowledge, that an 
acquaintance of his, by common smelling of this herb, 
had a scorpion bred in his brain: something is the 
matter; basil and rue will not grow together, no, nor 
near each other, and we know rue is as great an 
enemy to poison as any that grows.’ It was rue, in 
combination with figs, walnuts, and some few other 
ingredients, that was said to be taken daily by Mithri- 
dates, and which gave the ‘ Pontic monarch of old days’ 
immunity against the poisonous assaults of his enemies. 
A simpler physic than this was patronised, we are 
told, by the grandfather of him of Utica: ‘ Honest old 
Cato used no other physic than the coleworts. I know 
not of what metal his body was made; this I am sure, 
cabbages are extremely windy, whether you take them 
as meat or medicine; yea, as windy meat as can be 
eaten, unless you eat bagpipes or bellows, and they are 
but seldom eaten in our days.’ 

Should the public be desirous of knowing how the 
celestial personages whose names so frequently figure 
as presiding over the vegetable kingdom, conducted 
their ministrations with reference to the animal 
economy of the human subject—Culpeper is their man. 
He has walked among the immortals, and knows their 
ways and their whereabouts. Like us poor mortals of 
this lower earth, it would appear that they have their 
likings and their dislikings, their love and their hate. 
‘Sympathy and antipathy,’ be it remembered, ‘are two 
hinges upon which the whole of physic turns; and that 
physician who minds them not, is like a door from off 
the hooks, more like to do a man a mischief ghan to 
secure him.’ Moreover, ‘he who would know the 
reason of the operations of the herbs, must look up as 
high as the stars, astrologically.’ So he adds: ‘To the 
stars went I.’ Having soared thus high, but a step 
further, and we find him in the presence of great 
Jupiter himself. ‘ Up comes Mars to him—‘ Come, 
Brother Jupiter,” he says, “thou knowest I sent a 
couple of trines to thy house last night, the one from 
Aries, and the other from Scorpio; give me thy leave 
by sympathy to cure this poor man with drinking a 
draught of wormwood beer every morning.”’ So much 
for sympathy; now for antipathy. ‘The moon was 
weak the other day, and she gave a man two terrible 
mischiefs, a dull brain and a weak sight. Mars lays by 
his sword and comes to her—“ Sister Moon,” says he, 
“this man hath angered thee; but I beseech thee take 
no notice—he is but a fool. Prithee, be patient; I will 
with my herb wormwood cure him of both infirmities 
by antipathy, for thou knowest that thou and I cannot 
agree.” With that the moon began to quarrel: Mars, 
not delighting much in women’s tongues, went away, 
and did it whether she would or no. Yet this is the 
‘gallant Mars!’ Worse, however, follows. ‘He had 
no sooner with the moon, but he met with 
Venus—and she was as drunk as a hog!’ 

Enough of the immortals. One step lower, and we 
come to the pope. If Nicholas has an unkind corner 
in his genial heart, he reserves it for his holiness. In 
his love for his darling simples, with their rare old 
Saxon names, he is ‘as true as truth’s simplicity, and 
simpler than the infancy of truth.’ He is not half 
pleased to hear misletoe called lignum sancw crucis; 
inveighs in no measured terms against pansy being 


*blasphemously called an herb of the Holy ‘Trinity, | 


whose name we humbly suppose to be a corruption of 


because it has three colours,’ and quarrels with | 
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archangel as a term for dead-nettle. Of sea-wormwood 
he says: ‘It hath gotten as many names as virtues— 
and perhaps one more. A papist got the toy by the 
end, and called it holy wormwood ; and, in truth, I am 
of opinion their giving so much holiness to herbs is a 
reason there remains so little to themselves.’ But he has 
not done yet. ‘St Peter’s wort,’ he says, ‘rises up 
greater than St John’s wort; and good reason, 

St Peter being the greater apostle, ask the pope else 
For though God would have the saints equal, the pope 
is of another opinion. There is not a straw to choose 
betwixt this and St John’s wort, only St Peter must 
have it, lest he should want pot-herbs.’ Thus does 
Nicholas deal the pope a sly poke in the ribs with a 
herb pronounced by Dioscorides, Pliny, and Galen to 
be good for sciatica! 

For a concluding specimen of the wisdom of our 
ancestors in the discovery of remedies for all the ills 
that flesh ‘is heir to, let us turn to the art-magic as 
developed in our hedgerows. We must be pardoned 
if we place amongst our cabalistic observances some 
few prescribed remedies, the medicinal value of which 
is boasted in sober seriousness: such, for example, as 
peonies to be hung round the neck, wild tansy to be 
worn in the shoes, so that it be next the skin; divers 
other herbs to be bound round the wrists of the hands 
—the disease to be cured lying in some distant region 
of the body; and vervain, as a remedy for scrofula, to 
be tied to the pit of the stomach by a white ribbon round 
the neck. Lastly—hear it, humanity Martin!—‘A 
good handful of the hot, biting culrage or water-pepper 
put under a horse’s saddle, will make him travel the 
better, although he were half-tired before. We have 
the authority of Mizaldus and others for the fact, that 
neither witch nor devil, thunder nor lightning, can 
harm a man in the presence of a bay-tree. Wood- 
betony, according to Antonius Musa, the physician 
to Octavius Cesar, possesses similar miraculous pro- 
perties. The power ascribed to the fig-tree is of a 
somewhat different character. With stories of a cock 
and bull, most persons are familiar ; but the connection 
of the latter animal with the fig-tree—a tree under the 
dominion of great Jove himself—is a fact not sufficiently 
known. ‘If you tie a bull, be he ever so mad, to a 
fig-tree, he will quickly become tame and gentle.’ The 
only difficulty in the way of administering the remedy 
proposed seems to lie in who shall ‘ bell the cat.’ There 
would appear to be also some mysterious connection 
between the same animal and fig-wort, since we are 
told that ‘ Venus owns the plant, and the celestial bull 
will not deny it!’ Again, we cannot help thinking that 
*mouse-ear,’ though itself under the dominion of the 
moon, must have felt tickled when first it caught the 
echo of the following announcement: ‘Though authors 
do cry out upon alchemists for attempting to fix quick- 
silver with this herb and moon-wort, a Roman would 
not have judged a thing by the success; if it be to be 
fixed at all, it is by lunar influence.’ 

Of all famous herbs, none is comparable to moon- 
wort. We would strongly advise all horse-jockeys to 
give it a wide berth, and Messrs Bramah and Chubb 
especially to keep a sharp eye upon their business, if 
ever they find themselves in its vicinity. ‘It is an 
herb which, they say, will open locks and unshoe 
such horses as tread upon it. This, some laugh to 
scorn, and those no small fools neither; but country 
re that I know call it unshoe-the-horse.’ Besides, 

have heard commanders say, that on White Down, 
in Devonshire, near Tiverton, there were found thirty 
horses’ shoes, pulled off from the feet of the Earl of 
Essex’s horses, being there drawn up in a body, many 
of them being newly shod, and no reason known, which 
caused great admiration.’ If the Earl of Essex himself 
took kindly to the view of the subject here broadly 
hinted at, all we can say is, that we could not recom- 
mend him a more appropriate restorative, after the 


toils of his campaign, than that contained in the fol- 
lowing recipe, under the head of melilot, or king’s- 
claver: ‘The head often washed with the distilled 
flowers of melilot, is effectual for those that 


their senses !’ 


KRASINSKI: A TALE 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
I'll take the ghost’s word for a thousand pounds.—Hamiet. 
CHAPTER I 
In one of my late visits to the continent, I became 
acquainted with a gentleman whom I will call M. de 
Rosny. He was first pointed out to me on the pro- 
menade as ‘the gentleman who was said to have seen 
a ghost ;’ but on my thereupon expressing a desire to 
be introduced to him, I was told that he had the 
greatest aversion to be questioned on the subject, and, 
in fact, never had been heard to allude to it. 

Being aware that people who have seen, or who 
believe that they have seen apparitions, are generally 
characterised by a similar shyness, the natural conse- 
quence of the ridicule and incredulity they have to 
encounter, I was not deterred by this announcement ; 
and accordingly, many days had not elapsed before I 
had so far attained my object, that I was on speaking 
terms with M. de Rosny. 

He was a good-looking dark man, of about five or 
six and thirty; gentlemanlike in appearance and 
manner, rather grave, and decidedly clever. He was 
by birth a Belgian; and was said to have inherited an 
ample fortune, together with the title of count, from 
his father, who, though of an ancient and noble race, 
had embarked in mercantile affairs, to repair the 
declining fortunes of the family. 

Cautious not to risk success by precipitance, I was 
in no haste to betray my curiosity. But, one evening, 
when the conversation accidentally turned on the 
mysteries of life here and hereafter, I ventured to say, 
that if one single case of appearance after death were 
well established, the great question of there being a 
world to come would be irrefragably settled; adding, 
that I, for my part, believed there was no scarcity of 
such evidence, if everybody who had any to produce 
would speak out upon the subject, and if those who 
had the courage to do so only met with fair-play. 

He entirely coincided. ‘But,’ said he, ‘since any- 
body who is rash enough to make such an avowal is 
sure to be treated as a fool or a liar, there is no chance 
of the question ever receiving the consideration it 
deserves. Indeed, I think the man is a fool who risks 
being laughed at by telling people what they are 
predetermined not to believe.’ 

Notwithstanding this unpromising beginning, M. 
de Rosny ended by telling me what I wanted to hear. 
Not then; for it was evening when we held the 
above conversation, and he said with a shudder: 
‘I shouldn’t sleep if I speak of it now—I should 
think I saw again ’—— 

There he stopped; but he agreed to meet me the 
next morning; and all I can say is, that I am 
thoroughly convinced that he believed the truth of 
the following story he then told me. 


The wealthy De Rosny, having a desire to see the 
world, set out on his travels at four-and-twenty. 
His time was his own; he went where he pleased, 
stayed in a place till he was tired of it, and partook 
of all the amusements that came in hisway. Amongst 
the acquaintances formed in his travels was Arthur 
Edmonds, an Englishman, younger than himself, and 
was travelling to counteract a tendency to consump- 
tion, brought on by too close study at Oxford. 

They met several times, and finally at Venice, 
where they put up at the same hotel—Il Leone 
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Bianco, on the Grand Canal, near the Rialto. Here 
they became very intimate ; and as their pursuits were 
the same, and they frequented the same society, they 

a gondola between them, in which they spent 
much of their time. 

One morning, about a fortnight after their arrival, 
just as they were stepping into their boat, a gentleman 
came hastily out of the hotel, and called for a gondola. 
There happened to be none there at the moment; and 
as he evinced great impatience, the young men offered 
him a seat in theirs. He accepted the offer with 
many thanks, saying that he had an appointment 
of importance, and was already past his time. They 
rowed him to his destination; and on parting, he 
expressed a hope that he might be allowed to return 
them thanks in person the next day, at the same time 
handing them his card. 

*Count Stanislaus Krasinski,’ said De Rosny, read- 
ing it. 

‘ And an uncommonly nice fellow,’ rejoined Edmonds. 

And such he appeared to be; he was tall, hand- 
some, well dressed, polished in his manners, and, 
though a Pole, spoke French like a Frenchman. They 
were delighted with their new acquaintance, who 
soon became their companion in all their pleasures. 
Indeed, they liked his society so much, that they 
pressed him to join them in a projected tour to the 
east; but his great desire, he said, was to see England; 
and Edmonds promised him an introduction to his 
family, who were residing at the Lakes—‘a country 
you must visit,’ he said, ‘as it is one of the lions of 
England. ur place is in Suffolk; but, unfortunately, 
my mother can’t live there; the climate does not 
agree with her.’ 

‘If you go there,’ said De Rosny, ‘you will be 
falling in love with Edmonds’s sister. Elle est trés 
belle; et riche aussi, n’est ce pas, mon cher?’ 

Arthur replied, that he was perhaps not a fair 
judge, but he thought she was very pretty, and that, 
moreover, she would have a very good fortune, as, 
besides her paternal portion, she had L.20,000 left her 
by an aunt. 

*That aunt was a trump,’ added he; ‘for she left 
1L.60,000 between three of us; and if either of the 
three die without issue, his or her portion goes to the 
survivors.’ 

Both the young foreigners expressed their admira- 
tion of English fortunes ; and the Pole remarked, that 
,in his country, ladies were seldom so well provided 

for; that as for himself, being an only son, he had 

great landed estates—though not much money, he 
rejoined laughingly; but that if he had had the mis- 
fortune to be born a girl, he would have scarcely had a 
subsistence. 

This agreeable intimacy was at length interrupted 
by a letter summoning De Rosny to Pisa, where his 
only sister had been residing some time with her 
husband. He departed with reluctance, promising to 
be back in a fortnight; and, as he had a great deal of 
luggage, he retained his room, giving the key to 
Edmonds to keep till his return; and reminding him 
that there was a store of good cigars there, from 
which he was welcome to help himself. 

On his return, after being absent a month instead 
of a fortnight, he learned with surprise that both 
Edmonds and the Pole had quitted Venice. The 
landlord handed him a note from the former, in which 
he said that he was tired of waiting for him; and that 
as Krasinski was leaving for England, he should leave 
too, and go on to Rome, where he hoped De Rosny 
would rejoin him. 

De Rosny now bethought himself of the key of his 
room, which he had intrusted to Edmonds; but the 
landlord produced it, saying that it had been found in 
the door. 

*In the door?’ said the count. 


‘Oui, monsieur, Two days ago, I happened to be up 
stairs, and seeing the key in the door, I took possession 
of it; but your trunks are there, and I hope you'll 
find everything safe.’ 

De Rosny, annoyed at the negligence of Edmonds, 
who was aware of the value of the property left in his 
charge, now ascended to his chamber. On opening 
the door, he saw indeed all his trunks and port- 
manteaus in their places as he had left them; but 
a very cursory examination shewed that he had been 
robbed, and that by a very discerning depredator. His 
clothes were there, except a few very recherché articles 
of the toilet; but his jewels, his rings, his pins, his 
diamond snuff-boxes, and other things of that des- 
cription, which he had collected in the course of 
his travels, were all gone; as also a bag of gold 
coins and medals of great value, which he had 
inherited from his father, and which he was carrying 
to Rome to the Prince B——, who wished to purchase 
them. 

When the landlord was told what had happened, 
he expressed the greatest surprise and dismay; and 
condemned the Signore Inglese very much for not 
having committed the key to his care. Of course, he 
could not be answerable for the people of all nations 
that went up and down those stairs. He was confident 
none of his servants had committed the theft; and he 
fixed his suspicions on a stranger, in appearance a 
Russian, who had lodged there a week, and had gone 
out one morning, promising to be back to dinner, but 
had never returned, even to pay his bill. 

The annoyance was great, and the loss considerable. 
The police having in vain used every effort to dis- 
cover the thief, De Rosny left Venice, disgusted with 
his own folly and Edmonds’s carelessness, and entirely 
cured of his passion for buying baubles. 

He determined now to prosecute his journey to the 
east; and, being too much out of humour with his 
English friend to desire him for the companion of his 
travels, instead of going to Rome, he embarked at 
Triest for Corfu. After lingering a little amongst 
the islands of Ionia, he proceeded to Athens, Con- 
stantinople, &c.; and about four months after leaving 
Venice, he arrived at Beyrout, where he lodged and 
boarded with a Greek called Simonides. Here he fell 
violently in love with the daughter of his host, who 
seemed nothing loath to accept his addresses. Her 
father, however, thinking no good would come of 
this attachment, was exceedingly annoyed by it, and 
endeavoured to get him out of his house; but not 
immediately succeeding in that object, he set his son, 
a boy of fourteen, to keep watch upon the lovers in 
the meantime. 

This was the position of affairs, when one night De 
Rosny suddenly awoke out of a sound sleep, and saw 
a person, as he thought, sitting in a corner of the 
room. His instant impression was, that it was the boy 
Alexis; and he sat up for an instant to assure himself 
it was not a delusion, before he jumped out of bed to 
chastise the lad for the impertinent intrusion. But as 
he rose, the figure rose too, and approached the bed; 
and then he saw that it was Edmonds, pale and wan, 
with a countenance expressive of intense melancholy. 

When M. de Rosny came to this point of his story, 
I eagerly asked him how he felt, and if he was fright- 
ened. ‘But, perhaps,’ I said, ‘you thought it was 
Edmonds himself alive ?’ 

*No,’ he said, ‘I did not think that; indeed, I 
believe I did not think at all. I was not frightened; I 
was paralysed. My sensations were such as, I imagine, 
people feel under the influence of mesmerism.’ 

He went on to say, that after an interval, he 
recovered his faculties; and found himself still sitting 
up in bed, in ect darkness. He thought that 
Edmonds had talked to him; had told him that he had 
been murdered ; that his murderer was the same that 
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had committed the robbery; and that he, the count, 
must proceed immediately to England, to convey this 
information to Edmonds’s mother and sister, and 
thereby prevent a great calamity. 

* And were you now convinced that you had really 
seen a ghost ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, at first I was,’ he replied; ‘but after a little 
consideration, I persuaded myself that I had been 
dreaming. In the first place, I had never believed in 
ghosts ; and in the next, I found the room perfectly 
dark; so that, had a figure been there, I could not 
have seen it at all, much less distinguished its features. 
Then I thought it might be some trick of old Simonides 
and his son to frighten me away—though that could 
hardly be, unless they had a secret entrance into the 
room, as I had locked the door. Besides, I did not 
remember that I had ever told them anything about 
Edmonds.’ 

Well, De Rosny proceeded to say, that after some 
time he sunk into sleep, from which he woke satisfied 
that he had merely had an unusually vivid dream, 
such as we all of us occasionally experience. He 
looked at his tongue, and felt his pulse; reviewed 
his yesterday’s bill of fare; thought he must have 
eaten something that disagreed with him; or, perhaps, 
have lately indulged too much in the hookah. In 
short, he settled himself in the belief that it was a 
dream ; and this conviction was strengthened by there 
being no repetition of the apparition. Had it been 
the shade of Edmonds that visited him, of course he 
would have come again to enforce his request. So 
he dismissed the subject from his mind, and thought 
no more of it. 

Simonides was in the right. There was no good 
likely to come to the fair Japhira from her intimacy 
with the count; for when he saw that she was taking 
his attentions seriously to heart, not being inclined to 
fetter himself with a wife, he thought it prudent to 
leave her for a little. So he made an excursion to 
Mount Carmel, visited Tyre and Sidon, and other 
interesting localities, and returned to Beyrout only 
to prepare for a longer absence from her, this short 
excursion having convinced him that he could live 
perfectly well without her. 

After a brief period of repose, therefore, he again 
started, and in the course of his wanderings came 
to Jerusalem, where, owing to the celebration of some 
grand festival, he had a great difficulty in procuring 
a lodging. At length, he found a very poor one in the 
house of a man called Abime, who lived in the Via 
Dolorosa; but the man had a sinister eye, and there 
was something suspicious about his family ; insomuch, 
that De Rosny warned his servant Stephano to be on 
his guard, and keep his eyes open and his trunks 
shut. 

Tired with his journey, he went early to bed the 
first night, and fell into a sound sleep, from which he 
was awakened by—he knew not what—but he fancied 
somebody had roused him. He cast his eye round his 
small room—for he had burned a light ever since his 
unpleasant dream at Beyrout—but could see no one, 
though he fancied he heard footsteps. Upon this, he 
jumped out of bed, and opened his door, which he had 
both locked and barricaded with a heavy portmanteau. 
He looked out into the passage, but there was nobody 
there; and all being quiet again, he returned to bed 
and tried to settle himself to sleep; but in vain— 
there still were the footsteps. Again he got out of 
bed, looked under it, and examined the room more 
particularly; but finding nothing, he suddenly recol- 
lected that his room was at the top of the house, 
and making up his mind that the noise proceeded 
from the midnight peregrinations of some marauding 
cat, he contrived to forget it, and go to sleep. He 
did not think of this disturbance in the morning; 


mentioned the circumstance to Stephano, who had 
heard no such noises, and suggested that they might 
proceed from rats behind the wainscot. The host was 
a ed to, who said he had never had such a com- 
plaint made to him before, though he admitted that 
there might be rats on the premises. So the matter 
rested till night, when the count retired to bed, 
fatigued, as usual, with the day’s sight-seeing; but 
no sooner had he settled himself to rest, than the 
Noises again startled him from his slumbers. With an 
exclamation of impatience that sounded very like an 
oath, he caught up his slipper, that lay by the side of 
the bed, and hurled it resolutely at the invisible 
visitant ; but he succeeded in hitting nothing except 
the lamp. 

‘Sacré!’ he exclaimed, and vexed and irritated, 
he turned his face to the wall, determined, in spite of 
cats or rats, to go to sleep. ‘I’ll not pass another 
night in this cursed hole!’ thought he. ‘I heard 
Colonel Everest say he intends to leave to-morrow ; 
and I’ll go out early and endeavour to secure his 
lodging.’ 

*Who’s there?’ he cried; for his soliloquy was 
suddenly interrupted by the pressure of a hand on his 
shoulder; and turning sharply round, he beheld by 
his bedside the same figure he had seen at Beyrout. 
There stood Arthur Edmonds, ‘in his habit as he 
lived,’ but with a less melancholy expression of 
countenance than he had exhibited on his former 
visitation. ‘ 

I repeated my question, ‘How did you feel?’ and 
he confessed that his first sensation was terror; but 
that gradually the same paralysation of the faculties 
stole over him. When he passed out of that state 
into his normal condition, he was sitting up in bed, 
no figure visible, and the room quite dark. 

He rose, felt for his matches, and tried to light his 
lamp, but found it had been broken by the blow of 
the slipper, and the oil spilt. He tried his door, which 
was fast; felt all about the room, but discovered 
nothing to explain what had happened; and then he 
got into bed again to reflect on it. 

It appeared to him that he had not only been 
wide awake when he felt the hand on his shoulder, 
but that he had not been to sleep at all; and he recol- 
lected distinctly what he had been saying to himself 
at the moment. ‘But then,’ he said, ‘did I fall asleep 
and dream the rest? Surely it must be so,’ he added, 
rebelling against any other interpretation of the cir- 
cumstance; ‘for why should he come to me? Why 
not go to his brother himself, and tell him what he 
wants?’ Then he summoned to his recollection what 
the ghost had said; ‘that I ought to have complied 
with the request made to me at Beyrout; however, that 
was no longer necessary; but what he now enjoined, 
he conjured me not to neglect. I am to go to Malta, 
where I shall find his brother, and then we are to 
proceed together to Naples, where we shall have this 
mystery unravelled.’ 

‘How obscure! Why not say what we were to do? 
But ghost-stories always run in this fashion—ghosts 
go about things in such an absurd roundabout way, 
that it is impossible to believe in them. I daresay 
Edmonds is at this moment alive and well as I am; 
much better, probably, for I think I must be ill; this 
climate doesn’t agree with me, and the sooner I get 
back to the west the better. I can go by Malta, cer- 
tainly ; indeed, I should naturally do so; and then 
I'll go to Sicily—I want to see Sicily; and thence 
to Rome, and I'll inquire if Edmonds has been 
there,’ &c.; and having made up his mind to this 
course of proceeding, he went to sleep and slept till 


morning. 
On the following day, he was still less inclined to 
believe in the ghost; and although, for many reasons, 


but as it was repeated the two following nights, he 


he would have been glad to change his lodging, he 


be 

said, ‘I’ll stay where I am for the short time I have 
to be here; perhaps I may discover the trick, if trick 
there is;’ and when he went to bed that night, he 
determined to be on the alert and keep all his senses 
about him: in spite of which laudable resolution, he 
incontinently fell asleep, and when he opened his eyes, 
his lamp was burned out, and the broad daylight was 
glaring into his room. 


CHAPTER II 

The succeeding nights of De Rosny’s stay at Jerusa- 
lem being equally undisturbed, and his days very 
much occupied, the impression made by his ghostly 
visitant naturally became fainter and fainter; and 
when he started on his return to the west, with the 
intention of taking Malta in his way, he persuaded 
himself that it was by no means in compliance with 
the request of his late friend, but that he should have 
done so under any circumstances, as perhaps he might. 

He accomplished his journey without meeting with 
any extraordinary adventure; but when he sailed into 
the harbour of Valetta, and saw the boat of the 
medical officer coming from the Lazaretto to ascertain 
their state of health, he owned to me that he felt a 
strange quaim of anxiety that convinced him he had 
not entirely succeeded in arguing himself into a 
disbelief of the apparition. 

*I knew,’ said he, ‘that Edmonds had a brother in 
the army ; but I had never heard in what regiment he 
was, and still less where he was quartered; therefore, 
if I found the regiment to which the young man 
belonged actually here, and he on duty with it, it 
would give mcre colour and probability to the ghost’s 
story than I liked to think of. However, I was 
not left long in doubt, for almost at the same 
moment that the Lazaretto boat pushed off from the 
shore, we observed another from the quay making 
for our vessel; and in it was seated an officer in 
uniform—red, with blue facings. Of course, there is 
always a garrison at Malta; I knew that, and yet 
my heart beat at the sight of that red coat. I felt 
myself turn pale; and I stood breathlessly watching 
the boat as it neared us, and, somehow or other, quite 
prepared for the question that followed : 

“Have you a Mr Edmonds on board ?—Mr Arthur 
Edmonds ?” 

“ No,” said the captain. 

‘ All the passengers were clustered at the side, look- 
ing over at the boat ; and the young officer stood up and 
reviewed us all—perusing our faces, as if in hopes, 
notwithstanding the denial, of detecting the one he 
wished to see; then he reseated himself, and desired 
to be rowed back. 

‘It was clear, then, that the regiment in question 
was here, and I had no doubt of this being the brother: 
there was a strong family resemblance, extending even 
to the voice, and quite sufficient to satisfy me of that. 
I was relieved, however, to find that he was expecting 
Arthur from the east. If he had been dead so many 
months, the family must surely have known it ere this. 
Edmonds had no doubt fulfilled his intention of going 
to the East, but not having taken the same route as 
myself, we had never met. 

‘I kept up my spirits with this supposition during 
our short quarantine; and the morning after we got 
ashore, I walked up to the barracks, and inquired for 
Lieutenant Everard Edmonds—for such was his rank, 
as I had ascertained by reference to the Army List. I 
sent in my card, and was immediately admitted. 

‘I had been rehearsing this meeting in my mind, 
‘jaa how I should account for my visit, and how 


I should avoid ing the young 
case I found it dvisable to disclose the 
it, which, however, I had resolved not to do, if I ascer- 
tained that Arthur was alive. But I was 
confusion; for the moment I entered, he advanced 
eagerly towards me with my card in his hand, and 
said, after the first salutation and giving me a seat: 
“What can you tell me of my brother?” 

“Nothing,” answered I. “I have done myself the 
honour of calling on you for the express purpose of 
making inquiries about him.” 

‘His countenance fell; he looked blank. “ Nothing?” 
he repeated—“ you don’t know where he is? Has he 
not been travelling with you?” 

“No,” I answered ; “I have been travelling alone. 
He did talk of going with me to the east; but I fancy 
he altered his intentions; at least ”"—— 

“When did you last see him?” asked he. 

‘Thesitated a little, and then said: “At Venice—we 
parted at Venice.” 

“ And you have not seen him since?—you did not 
meet at Rome or Naples?” 

“T did not go to Rome or Naples ; I went by Triest. 
May I ask if you are also without intelligence?” 

“Wholly,” he said—“ entirely without intelligence. 
We have never heard a word from Arthur since he 
left Venice. In his last letter, which I think was dated 
early in April, he said he was starting for Rome and 
Naples, at one of which places he expected to meet 
you, with whom, he had previously told us, he was to 
travel; and that you were to proceed together to the 
east. He acknowledged the receipt of some money 
that he had written for, and desired us not to be 
uneasy if we did not hear from him, as he should be 
continually on the move: nor were we for some time, 
Arthur is a sad idle fellow about writing; and a 
silence that would be alarming with most people, does 
not alarm us. But circumstances have happened that 
render this absence of intelligence unusually perplexing 
and inconvenient. I daresay you may have seen Count 
Krasinski with my brother ?” 

“ Certainly,” said I; “I knew him very well. When 
I left Venice, he was there with your brother. He 
talked of going to England.” 

“ He did go,” said the lieutenant ; “and took a letter 
of introduction to my family. He said that Arthur 
and he left Venice together, and that Arthur was gone 
to Rome to meet you.” 

“T have no doubt,” I said, “ that was his intention ; 
we had originally proposed that route; but your brother 
left Venice during my absence, and circumstances 
induced me to alter my plans.” 

“But you wrote my brother to that effect, I 
suppose ?” said Edmonds. 

“Why, no,” I replied; “to confess the truth, I did 
not. I ought to have done so, but I was vexed and 
angry. When I went away, I left the key of my 
room in your brother’s charge. He thoughtlessly left 
it in the door; and when I came back, I found some 
inquiring traveller had been investigating the con- 
tents of my trunks, and had relieved me of all my 
valuables.” 

“Arthur is dreadfully thoughtless,’ said the 
lieutenant, 

“TI had some famous cigars,” continued De Rosny, 
“ to which he had leave to help himself, and, I suppose, 
he went to get some of these, and forgot to bring away 
the key. The landlord said he had had a scamp of a 
Russian there, who went away without paying his bill, 
and he had little doubt but he was the thief.” 

“ Probably,” answered Everard. “But it is very 
extraordinary that we hear nothing of Arthur!” 

‘I began to feel,’ said De Rosny to me, ‘that I 
ought now to say something about my vision or dream, 
but I did not know how to begin: on the one hand, 
expecting that he would take me for a fool or a 
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madman, and fearing, on the other, that if he gave any 
credit to the story, he would be dreadfully distressed ; 
so I remained silent, reflecting on what I should do, 
and I suppose looking very grave, for the young man 
suddenly laid his hand on my arm, and said: “ Pardon 
me, Monsieur de Rosny, but, from your manner and 
countenance, I cannot help thinking you know more 
of my brother than you are willing to own”—— I 
felt. myself change colour. “ Whatever you know, I 
beseech you to tell me!” 

“ But I know nothing!” I replied. 

“Then you suspect something—you have heard 
some report—let me hear it, whatever it is! I, too, 
have some reason to fear—some cause for anxiety ; but 
I had hoped it was mere fancy—mere nervousness” 

“What,” said I, interrupting him, “have you seen 
him too? Has he also visited you?” 

“Who?” said he, looking wildly at me, ‘ What, in 
Heaven’s name, do you mean?” 

“You spoke of fancy ; you seemed to hint at some- 
thing that might be mere delusion. I also have had a 
strange experience—a dream it may be”—— 

“ Relating to my brother?” asked he eagerly. 

“ Relating to your brother,” I replied, now relieved 
from my difficulty ; and on his conjuring me to narrate 
the particulars, I forthwith proceeded to do so, begging 
him, however, not to attach any serious importance to 
the circumstance, unless he should find more conclusive 
reasons for apprehension. 

‘He listened to my narrative with the greatest in- 
terest; and when I had finished, he confessed, that if I 
had told him such a story a few weeks earlier, it would 
probably have been received with the ridicule I feared; 
“but,” said he, “a circumstance has occurred to my 
sister, that seems, unhappily, but too confirmatory of 
your vision or dream, or whatever it was;”’ and he 
then proceeded to acquaint De Rosny with the cause 
of their alarm. 

It appeared that Krasinski, whose intention to visit 
England had been intimated by Arthur to his mother 
and sister, duly arrived there, bringing with him a 
very flattering letter of introduction to the family, who 
were residing at Ambleside. As he wished to see the 
country, he took a lodging in the village, and being 
a very+agreeable, accomplished man, was soon a 
welcome visitor in the best houses there, and to none 
more welcome than to Mrs Edmonds and her daughter, 
the fair Emma, who, as her brother had justly said, 
was an exceedingly pretty girl, with the additional 
charm of a good fortune. Whether it was her beauty 
or her fortune, Everard said he did not know—perhaps 
it was both—but Krasinski had fallen violently in love 
with her, and had made her proposals which were 
accepted without reluctance. In fact, the passion 
appeared to be mutual, and the advantages of the 
match not inconsiderable. Count Stanislaus Krasinski 
was a name not unknown, and the family stood 
high in public esteem. Though he spoke of his large 
estates as comparatively unprofitable, he appeared to 
be rich, and his personal qualifications and endowments 
were undeniable. The title of Countess Stanislaus 
Krasinski was not unattractive to the young lady, and 
the great friendship Arthur entertained for the gentle- 
man seemed to render the connection everything that 
was desirable. Mrs Edmonds wrote to Everard to 
apprise him of the engagement, and Emma appeared 
at the summit of happiness; the marriage, she said, 
was to take place soon, and they were to go to Rome, 
where Arthur and Krasinski had agreed to meet 
and pass the winter together. ‘Fancy,’ she said, 
‘how astonished and delighted Arthur will be when I 
am introduced to him as Countess Krasinski, for we 
cannot write and tell him, since we don’t know where 
he is. We have had no letter since he left Venice. 
Arthur is a bad correspondent—he always was, and I 
suppose always will be.’ 


prosperously; the young people walked, and boated, 
together in the mornings, whilst Krasinski’s 
talent for music and bewitching voice formed the 
charm of their evening society. Emma esteemed 
herself the most fortunate of mortals. The prospect 
of leaving her mother was the only drawback to her 
felicity; but Krasinski declared himself so much 
pleased with England, that he had no difficulty in 
promising to spend much of his time there. The 
ensuing spring, he said, must be spent in Poland; but 
he assured Mrs Edmonds that scarcely a year should 
pass without her receiving a visit from her daughter. 

This state of things had lasted several weeks, when a 
cloud suddenly darkened their sunshine, but whence it 
came, no one knew. Emma’s beaming face paled visibly; 
her bright eyes grew heavy and dim; her step lost its 
spring ; all day she strolled listlessly about the garden, 
with her head bowed down, and apparently buried in 
thought. Mrs Edmonds was silent, but looked anxious 
and perplexed; and Krasinski, who at first hovered 
about them, solicitous and assiduous, at length became 
silent also, and exhibited an air of extreme dissatis- 
faction. Still there was no word of the marriage being 
broken off or even postponed, and the period fixed for 
it was fast approaching. Every one remarked the 
change, but nobody could obtain a clue to the mystery; 
and, in fact, as it ultimately appeared, the only person 
who could have furnished one was Emma, and she 
seemed to be impenetrable on the subject. Mrs 
Edmonds wrote to Everard that she had questioned 
her in vain as to the cause of her depression, which 
appeared to date from a certain day, on which she and 
her lover, in the course of their morning excursion, 
had been witnesses to a very distressing accident ; 
though how this circumstance should have produced 
such a sinister influence, she was at a loss to conceive. 

They were walking on the banks of Windermere, 
when a beautiful little girl, about six years old, was 
drowned. The agony of her mother, and her entreaties 
to Krasinski to save the infant, were most distressing, 
and doubly so to Emma, since, although she too 
entreated him, he resisted his first impulse, which was 
evidently to jump into the water, and suffered the 
child to perish unaided. Although he excused himself 
by saying, that the last time he was in the water, he 
had been seized with cramp, and nearly drowned, 
Emma did not recover her spirits all the afternoon. 
Mrs Edmonds thought this quite natural; and Kras- 
inski expected to find her as usual on the following 
day ; but when she appeared at breakfast, they were 
struck with her altered appearance. She said she had 
a headache, and had not rested well; but from that 
day, her health declined, and her whole demeanour 
changed. 

Affairs being in this position, Mrs Edmonds wrote 
to Everard, requesting him to try if he could extract 
the secret from his sister. ‘Some cause,’ she said, 
‘there must be for so remarkable an alteration; and 
Krasinski’s not having saved the child seems to me a 
wholly inadequate one.’ 

Upon this, the young man, who really thought it a 
pity his sister should lose so good a match for a 
caprice, sent her a letter, urging her to confide in him 
if she had anything to tell; and if not, entreating her 
to throw off this mysterious depression, which must be 
very displeasing to her lover. ‘As for the accident 
that distressed you,’ he said, ‘you must remember that 
men are not always masters of their actions, and we 
may be incapable of doing at one time what we could 
do easily at another. The bravest are sometimes 
seized with a panic; and that you should sacrifice 
your future happiness, and your lover's too, to an 


exaggerated sentiment on this subject, would be an 
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absurdity that would render ly ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world; moreover, it would be 
an act of unpardonable injustice towards him.’ 

To these representations, Everard received an answer, 
which he now put into the hands of De Rosny. 


-A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
FEMALE HANDICRAFTS. 


Wutre planning this paper, I chanced to read, in a 
late number of the North British Quarterly, one 
headed ‘Employment of Women,’ which expressed 
many of my ideas in forms so much clearer and better 
than any in which I can cast them, that I long hesi- 
tated whether it were worth my while to attempt to 
set them down here at all; but afterwards, seeing 
that this Journal may fall into many hands never laid 
upon the Quarterly, and that these Thoughts aim less 
at originality than usefulness, I determined in any case 
to say my say. It matters little when, or how, or by 
how many, truth is spoken, if only it be truth. 

In taking up the question of female handicrafts, in 
contradistinction to female professions, tlie first thing 
that strikes one is the largeness of the subject, and 
how very little one practically knows about it. Of 
necessity, the class is a silent class; it lives by its 
fingers rather than its brains; it cannot put its life 
into print. Sometimes a poct does this for it, and 
thrills millions with a Song of the Shirt; or a novelist 
presents us with some imaginary portrait—some Lettice 
Arnold, Susan Hopley, or Ruth, idealised more or less, 
it may be, yet sufficiently true to nature to give us 
@ passing interest in our shop-girls, sempstresses, and 
maid-servants, abstractedly, as a class; but of the 
individuals, of their modes of existence, feeling, and 
thought—of their sorrows and pleasures, accomplish- 
ments and defects—we ‘ladies’ of the middle and 
upper ranks, especially those of us residing in great 
towns, know essentially nothing. 

As I have said, the working-class is the silent class ; 
and this, being a degree above the cottage visitations 
of Ladies Bountiful, or the legislation of Ten-Hours- 
Bill Committees in an enlightened British parliament, 
is the most silent of all. And it includes so many 
|| grades—from the West-end milliner, who dresses in 
|| silk every day, and is almost (often quite) aj ‘ lady,’ 
down to the wretched lodging-house ‘ slavey,’ who 
seems to be less a woman than a mere working animal 
—that, viewing it, one shrinks back in awe of its vast- 
ness. What an enormous influence it must uncon- 
sciously exercise on society, this dumb multitude, 
|| which, behind counters, in work-rooms, garrets, and 
bazaars, or in service at fashionable, respectable, or 
barely decent houses, goes toiling, toiling on, from 
morning till night—often from night till morning 
| —at anything and everything, just for daily bread 
|, and honesty ! 

Now, society recognises this fact—gets up early- 
closing movements, makes eloquent speeches in lawn 
sleeves or peers’ broadcloth at Hanover Square Rooms, 
or writes a letter to the 7imes, enlarging on the virtue 
of ordering court-dresses in time, so that one portion 
of Queen Victoria’s female subjects may not be hurried 
into disease or death, or worse, in order that another 

ion may shine out, brilliant and beautiful, at Her 
jesty’s balls and drawing-rooms. All this is good; 
but it is only a drop in the bucket—a little oil cast 
on the top of the stream. The great tide of struggle 
and suffering flows on just the same; the surface 
may be slightly troubled, but the undercurrent seems 

im ble to be changed. 
I say ‘impossible?’ No; I do not believe there 


is anything under heaven to which we have a right to 
apply that word. 

t seems to me that one of the chief elements of 
wrong in the class which I have distinguished as 
handicraftswomen, is the great but invidious dis- 
tinction drawn between it and that of professional 
women. Many may repudiate this in theory; yet, 
practically, I ask lady-mothers, whether they would 
not rather take for daughters-in-law the poorest 
governess, the most penniless dependent, than a 
‘person in business’—milliner, dressmaker, shop- 
woman, &c.? As for a domestic servant—a cook, 
or even a lady’s-maid—I am afraid a young man’s 
choice of such an one would ruin him for ever in the 
eyes of respectability. 

Respectability—begging her pardon !—is often a great 
fool. Why should it be less creditable to make good 
dresses than bad books? In what is it better to be 
at night a singing servant to an applauding or capri- 
ciously contemptuous public, than to wait on the said 
public in the daytime from behind the counter of 
shop or bazaar? I confess, I cannot see the mighty 
difference ; for the question, it must be understood, is 
not of personal value or endowments, but of external 
calling. 

And here comes in the old warfare, commenced 
justly in the respect due to mind over matter, head- | 
work over hand-work, but deteriorated by custom 
into a ridiculous and contemptible tyranny—the battle 
between professions and trades. I shall not enter into | 
it here. Happily, men are now slowly waking up || 
—women more slowly still—to a perception of the | 
truth, that honour is an intrinsic and not extrinsic | 
possession; that one means of livelihood is not of 
itself one whit more ‘respectable’ than another; that | 
credit or discredit can attach in no degree to the 
work done, but to the manner of doing it, and to the 
individual who does it. 

But, on the other hand, a class that, as a class, lacks 
honour, has usually, some time or other, fallen short of 
deserving of it. In the class of handicraftswomen who 
stand to professional women as ordinary tradesmen to | 
the gentlemen, one often finds great self-assertion and 
equivalent want of self-respect, painful servility or 
pitiable impertinence—in short, many of those faults | 
which arise in a transition state of partial education, 
and uncertain, accidental refinement. Also, since a 
degree of both refinement and education is nec 
to create a standard of moral conscientiousness, I 
believe this order of women is much more deficient 
than the one above it in that stern, steady uprightness 
which constitutes what we call elevation of character. 
Through the want of pride in their calling, and laxity 
or a slovenliness of principle in pursuing it, this class 
is always at war with that above it; which justly 
complains of the unconquerable faults and deficiencies 
which make patience the only virtue it can practise 
towards its inferiors. 

How amend this lamentable state of things? How 
lessen the infinite wrongs, errors, and sufferings of 
this mass of womanhood, out of which are glutted our 
church-yards, hospitals, prisons, penitentiaries; from 
which, more than from any other section of society, is 
taken that pest and anguish of our streets, the 


Eighty thousand women in one smile ? 


Many writers of both sexes are now striving to answer 
this question ; and many others, working more by their 
lives than their pens, are practically trying to solve 
the problem. All honour and success attend both 
workers and writers! Each in their vocation will spur 
on society to bestir itself, and, by the combination of 
popular feeling, to achieve in some large form a real, 
tangible, social good. 

But in these Thoughts I would fain address indi- 
viduals, and stimulate them to action. I want to 


| 


| 
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speak, not to society at large, for ‘everybody’s business’ 
is often ‘nobody’s business,’ as we well know, but to 
each woman separately, in her personal character as 
employer or employed. 

And, first, to the employer. 

Iam afraid it is a natural deficiency in the consti- 
tution of our sex that we are so hard to be taught 
justice. It certainly was a mistake to make that 
admirable virtue a female; and even then the alle- 
gorist seems to have found it necessary to bandage her 
eyes. No; kindliness, unselfishness, charity, come to 
us by nature: but I wish I could see more of my 
sisters learning and practising what is far more diffi- 
cult and less attractive—common justice, especially 
towards one another. 

In dealing with men, I think there is little fear that 
they will take care of themselves. That ‘ first law 
of nature,’ self-preservation, is—doubtless for wise 
purposes—imprinted pretty strongly on the mind of 
the male sex. It is in transactions between women 
and women that the difficulty lies. Therein—I put 
the question to the aggregate conscience of us all— 
is it not, openly or secretly, our chief aim to get the 
largest possible amount of labour for the smallest 
possible price? 

We do not mean any harm; we are only acting for 
the best—for our own benefit, and that of those 
nearest to us; and yet we are committing an act of 
injustice, the result of which fills slop-sellers’ doors 
with starving sempstresses, and causes unlimited com- 
petition among incompetent milliners and dressmakers, 
while good workers are lamentably scarce and extrava- 
gantly dear. Of course! so long as one continually 
hears ladies say: ‘Ob, I got such and such a thing 
almost for half-price—such a bargain!’ or: ‘Do you 
know I have found out such a cheap dressmaker!’ 
I wonder if any of these ever reflected, without a 
wholesome blush, on the common-sense law of political 
economy, that neither labour nor material can possibly 
be got ‘cheaply ’—that is, below its average acknow- 
ledged cost, without somebody being cheated. For my 
part, these devotees to cheapness, when not victims— 
which they frequently are in the long-run—always 
seem to me little better than genteel swindlers. 

There is another lesser consideration, and yet not 
small either. Labour, unfairly remunerated, of neces- 
sity deteriorates in quality, and thereby lowers the 
standard of appreciation. Every time I pay a low 
price for an ill-fitting gown or an ugly tawdry bonnet 
—cheapness is usually tawdry—I am wronging not 


| 


merely myself, but my employée, by encouraging care- 
less work and bad taste, and by thus going in direct 
opposition to a rule from whence springs so much 
that is eclectic and beautiful in the female character, 


| that ‘whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 
| 


well.’ If, on the contrary, I knowingly pay below its 
value for really good work, I am, as aforesaid, neither 
| more nor less than a dishonest appropriator of other 
| people’s property—a swindler—a thief. 
Humiliating as the confession may be, I believe 

that, on the whole, men are Jess prone to this petty 
vice than women. You rarely find a gentleman 
beating down his tailor, cheapening his hosier, or 
haggling with his groom over a few shillings of wages. 
Either his wider experience has enlarged his mind, or 
he has less time for bargaining, or he will not take the 
trouble. It is among us, alas! that you see most 
instances of ‘stinginess’—not the noble economy which 
can and does lessen its personal wants to the narrow- 
est rational limit, but the mean parsimony which tries 
to satisfy them below cost-price, and consequently 
always at somebody’s expense, except its own. Against 
this crying sin—none the less a sin because often 
masked as a virtue, and even corrupted from an 
original virtue—it becomes our bounden duty, as 
women, to protest with allour power. More especially, 


because it is a temptation peculiar to ourselves; 
engendered by many a cruel domestic narrowness, 
many a grinding struggle to ‘make ends meet,’ such 
as men, in their grand picturesque pride and heedless 
magnificence, can rarely either feel or understand. 

I do not here advance the argument, usually enforced 
by experience, that cheapness always comes dearest 
in the end, and that only a wealthy person can 
afford to make ‘ bargains,’ because I wish to open the 
question—and leave it—on the far higher ground of 
moral justice. The celebrated sentiment of Benjamin 
Franklin, ‘Honesty is the best policy,’ always seemed 
to me a very unchristian mode of inculcating the 
said virtue. 

Another injustice, less patent, but equally harmful, 
is constantly committed by ladies—namely, the con- 
ducting of business relations in an unbusiness-like 
manner. Carelessness, irregularity, or delay in giving 
orders—needless absorption of time, which is money 
—and, above all, want of explicitness and decision, are 
faults which no one dare complain of in a customer, 
but yet which result in the most cruel wrong. 
Perhaps the first quality in an employer is to know 
her own mind; the second, to be able to state it 
clearly, so as to avoid the possibility of mistake; and 
no blunder or irresolution on her part should ever be 
visited upon the person employed. 

There is one injustice which I hardly need refer to, 
so nearly does it approach to actual crime. Any lady 
who wilfully postpones payment beyond a reasonable 
time, or in any careless way prefers her convenience to 
her duty, her pleasure to her honesty—who for one 
single*day keeps one single person waiting for a debt 
which at all lies within her power to discharge—is a 
creature so below the level of true womanhood, that I 
would rather not speak of her. 

And now, as to the class of the employed. It 
resolves itself into many branches, and, of late years, 
has started into many off-shoots of occupations, all 
valuable in their way, such as glass-painting, wood 
carving and engraving, watch-making, &c., &c.; but 
the main trunk—the root of women’s manual employ- 
ments—is undoubtedly the use of the needle. 

There are few of us amateurs who have not a great 
reverence for that little dainty tool; such a wonder- 
ful brightener and consoler; our weapon of defence 
against slothfulness, weariness, and sad thoughts; our 
thrifty helper in poverty, our pleasant friend at all 
times. From the first ‘cobbled-up’ doll’s frock—the 
first neat stitching for mother, or hemming of father’s 
pocket-handkerchief—the first bit of sewing shyly 
done for some one who is to own the hand and all its 
duties—most of all, the first strange, delicious fairy 
work, sewed at diligently, in solemn faith and tender 
love, for the tiny creature yet unknown and unseen— 
oh! no one but ourselves can tell what the needle is 
to us women! 

With all due respect for brains, I think women 
cannot be too early taught to respect likewise their 
own ten fingers. 

It is a grand thing to be a good needlewoman, even 
in what they call across the border ‘plain sewing,’ 
and in Scotland, a ‘white seam;’ and any one who 
ever tried to make a dress, knows well enough what 
skill, patience, and ingenuity, nay, a certain kind of 
genius, is necessary to achieve any good result. Of 
all persons, the poor dressmaker is the last who ought 
to be grudged good payment. Instead of depreciating, 
we should rather try to put into her a sincere follow- 
ing of her art as an art—nay, a pleasant pride in it. 


The labour we delight in physics pain ; 


and I doubt if any branch of labour can be worthily 
pursued unless the Jabourer takes an interest in it 
beyond the mere hire. I know a dressmaker who 
evidently feels personally aggrieved when I decline to 


noble but neglected art of 
that woman! 

_ Much has been said concerning justice from the 
employer to the employed; and as much might be 
said on the other side of the subject. For one to 
undertake more work than she can finish, to break 
her promises, tell white lies, be wasteful, unpunctual, 
is to be scarcely less dishonest to her employer than 
if she directly robbed her. The general want of con- 
scientiousness among tradesfolk, does more to brand 
upon trade the old stigma of disgrace which the pre- 
sent generation is wisely endeavouring to efface, and 
to blacken and broaden the line, now fast vanishing, 
between tradesfolk and gentlefolk—more, tenfold, than 
all the narrow-minded pride of the most prejudiced 
aristocracy. 

I would like to see working women—hand-labourers 
—take up their pride, and wield it with sense and 
courage; I would like to see them educating them- 
selves, for education is the grand motive-power in 
the advancement of all classes. I do not mean mere 
book-learning, but that combination of mental, moral, 
and manual attainments, the mere longing for and 
appreciation of which, gives a higher tone to the 
whole being. And there are few conditions of life, 
whether it be passed at the counter, or over the 
needle—in the work-room, or at home—where an 
intelligent young woman has not some opportunity 
of gaining instruction ; little enough it may be—from 
a book snatched up at rare intervals, a print-shop 
window glanced at, as she passes along the street— 
a silent observation and imitation of whatever seems 
most charming and refined in those, undoubtedly her 
superiors, with whom she may be thrown into contact ; 
and though the advances to be thus made by her be 
small, yet, if she has a genuine desire for mental 
improvement, the true thirst after what is good an 
beautiful—the good being always the beautiful—for 
its own sake, there is little fear but that it will 
gradually attain its end. 

There is one class, which, perhaps, from its house- 
hold familiarity with that above it, has perhaps more 
opportunities than any for this gradual self-cultivation 
—I mean the class of domestic servants; but these, 
though belonging to the ranks of women who live by 
hand-labour, form a body in many points so distinct, 
that I shall not dwell upon them here. 

All I can ask is—something different from the usual 
cry of elevating the working-classes— whether it be not 
possible to arouse in them the desire to elevate them- 
selves? Every growth of nature begins less in the 
external force applied than the vital principle asserting 
itself within. It is the undercurrent that helps to 
break up the ice; the sap, as well as the sunshine, 
that brings out the green leaves of spring. I doubt 
if any class can be really elevated, unless it has first 
indicated the power to raise itself; and the first thing 
to make it worthy of respect is, to teach it to respect 

if. 


tself. 

*In all labour there is profit’—ay, and honour too, if 
the toilers could but recognise it; if the large talk now 
current about ‘the dignity of labour’ could only be 
reduced to practice; if, to begin at the beginning, we 
each could but persuade the handful of young persons 
immediately around us and under our influence, that 
to make an elegant dress or pretty bonnet—nay, even 
to cook a good dinner, or take pride in a neatly kept 
house, is a righ 


as well as 


d | place, I would like others to do unto me—which simple 
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one that her future lies, as well as literally, 
in her own hands. ney " 

Seldom, with the commonest shadow of a chance to 
start with, will a real good worker fail to find employ- 
ment ; seldom, indeed, with diligence, industry, civility, 
and punctuality, will a person of even moderate skill 
lack customers. Worth of any kind is rare enough in 
the world for most people to be thankful to get it— 
and keep it too, In these days, the chief difficulty 
seems to consist, not in the acknowledgment of merit, 
but the finding of any merit that is worth acknow- 
ledging—above all, any merit that has the sense and 
consistency to acknowledge and have faith in itself, 
and to trust in its own power of upholding itself afloat 
in the very stormiest billows of the tempestuous world; 
assured with worthy old Milton, that 


If virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her. 


But I am pulled down from this Utopia of female 
handicrafts by the distant half-smothered laughter of 
my two maid-servants, going cheerily to their bed 
through the silent house; and by the recollection that 
I myself must be up early, as my new sempstress is 
coming to-morrow. Well, she shall be kindly treated, 
have plenty of food and drink, light and fire; and 
though I shall be stern and remorseless as fate respect- 
ing the quality of her work, I shall give her plenty of 
time to do it in. No more will be expected from her 
than her capabilities seem to allow and her word 
promised; still, there will be no bating an inch of that: 
it would be unfair both to herself and me. In fact, 
the very reason I took her was from her honest look 
and downright sayings. ‘Ma’am, if you can’t wait, or 
know anybody better, don’t employ me; but, ma’am, 
when I say I’ll come, I always do.’—(P.S. She 
didn’t! !) 

Honest woman! If she turns out fairly, so much the 
better for us both, in the future, as to gowns and 
crown-pieces. If she does not, I shall at least enjoy 
the satisfaction of having done unto her as, in her 


axiom expresses and includes all I have been writing 
on this subject. 


AN EARLY WORKER AT THE ROCKS. 


In 1793, there appeared at Glasgow a respectable- 
looking octavo volume, entitled The History of Ruther- 
glen and East Kilbride. The title bore that the book 
was ‘published with a view to promote the study of 
antiquity and natural history.’ It is now a scarce 
volume, and few know anything about it. The 
district to which it refers is part of that coal and iron 
field which now pours into the city of Glasgow such 
a stream of wealth. In 1793, no one dreamt of its 
natural richness ; iron-smelting was either not practised 
at all, or only on the most trifling scale; and the 
researches of modern geology were yet wholly in the 
future. Yet this volume contains correct and minute 
accounts of the minerals of the district, as well as 
of the fossils found in the carboniferous strata, with 
exact representations in copper-plates of the latter, 
being, it is believed, the earliest efforts in Scotland 
to depict these objects. You may here see the equi- 
seta, lepidodendra, sigillariw, and ferns of the coal, 
as correctly delineated as in any recent geological 
treatise. The corals, encrinites, univalves, and bivalves 
of the formation are presented in great variety, all 
correctly named according to the nomenclature of that 
day, which, however, is considerably different from 
that now in vogue. There are also teeth and spines 


of fishes, all set down as teeth by the author, with 
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what appears to be a scale of a holoptychius, described 
in the letter-press as a fragment of a crustaceous 
animal, Making allowance for a few misapprehensions, 
unavoidable in the then obscure state of the science, 
the chapters on the fossils are marvels of intelligence. 
The author had the sense and the courage to dismiss 
the old notion as to fossils—namely, that they were 
stones of a peculiar kind produced as lusus nature 
(sports of nature). ‘It is evident,’ he says, ‘on the 
slightest attention, that these bodies possessed organ- 
isation and life, in the same manner that shell-fish 
and other marine productions do at present. It is 
almost certain, that most of them lived and died in 
the places where now found; and that these places 
were once covered with sea.’ These views are precisely 
those of geologists of the present day. Altogether, 
this History of Rutherglen and East Kilbride is a 
marvel of insight into certain things then considerably 
out of the way of ordinary mortals. 

And who was the author? His name and position 

in life are given on the title-page—‘ David Ure, A.M., 
preacher of the gospel.’ We find that this name has 
no place in any biographical dictionary, and has never 
been referred to in the history of geological science. 
| Strange—but perhaps to be accounted for by the 
| local nature of the book, and the modesty and early 
| death of its author. When we inquire into Ure’s 
| history, we find that he was in various respects a 
| highly interesting person. 
He was the son of a working-weaver in Glasgow, 
| and was trained to his father’s trade. ft in boy- 
hood with the charge of a widowed mother, he not only 
worked for her support and his own, but contrived, in 
| intervals of labour, to gratify the insatiable thirst for 
knowledge with which nature had inspired him. It will 
appear more of a wonder to an English than a Scottish 
reader, that this weaver lad every day cast aside his 
apron to attend the Latin classes in the High School, 
and afterwards those of the university, in his native 
city. Dr Moor, a Greek professor of some celebrity, 
who was somewhat ungracefully addicted to doggerel 
rhyming, but was a good-hearted and worthy man, 
regarded his weaver-pupil with the respect due to his 
extraordinary diligence and manifest abilities. After 
scolding other youths for negligence, he would make 
a bow to David, and say: 


David Ure, 
He sits secure, 
He ’ll ne’er be fined by Dr Moor. 


The young man usually worked at his loom for 
the greater part of the night; but while his hands 
were throwing the shuttle, his eye would be intent 
on the pages of Virgil or Homer laid open on the 
beam by his side. Antiquities and natural curiosities 
of all kinds early excited an interest in David’s mind. 
On one occasion, while at college, being informed 
| of something worthy of his notice on the top of Ben 
Lomond, he took advantage of the Christmas holi- 
days to make a pilgrimage thither, notwithstanding 
that the ground was covered with snow. The 
fancies that beset the scientific mind at the dawn 
of philosophy struck a chord in the active brain of 
David Ure. He thought of discovering the perpetuab 
motion and philosopher’s stone. But here the facetious 
Greek professor gave him a hint, which instantly 
righted his mind. ‘ David,’ said he, ‘we have got a 
sufficient perpetual motion in you; and industry and 
perseverance are the true philosopher's stone, because, 
though they should not produce gold, they will produce 
what can be exchanged for gold.’ 

The subsequent career of David Ure was very much 
like that of the run of Scottish students i bens 


life, He advanced from the loom to be assistant 
the schoolmaster of Stewarton, in Ayrshire—and 
thence to be the master of a ‘subscription school’ in 
the neighbourhood of Dumbarton. During this course 
of exertion, he was pursuing the studies required for a 
pulpit in the Scotch church. When at length licensed 
as a preacher, he was appointed assistant to the Rev. 
Mr Connel, minister of East Kilbride—that is, he under- 
took the pastoral duties for which that clergyman was 
unfitted by age or bad health—at a salary of ten pounds 
a year, besides his maintenance! willing, no doubt, to 
work at this low rate for some years, in the hope of 
at last succeeding to the salary of his principal. His 
frugality in these years may be judged of from the 
fact, that out of the ten pounds he continued to relieve, 
if not wholly to support, his aged mother. While 
performing the whole round of parochial duty, of 
which the composition of two sermons a week would 
unavoidably form a part, Mr Ure studied the ancient 
history and mineralogy of the district, making, it is 
said, some discoveries from which great practical 
benefits were afterwards derived; and it was then that 
he composed the work for which his name deserves to 
be held in remembrance. 

The habits of David as an observer are fully described 
by one who seems to have known him intimately. 
‘Whether travelling to gratify his curiosity, or to 
execute any commission, it was always on foot. Though 
short of stature, he was of a vigorous structure of 
body, and blessed with a sound constitution. He often 
carried bread and cheese in his pocket, and enjoyed 
his repast beside the cooling spring. When his cir- 
cumstances would afford it, he would repair to the 
village alehouse and enjoy his favourite luxury, a glass 
of ale. His greatcoat was furnished with a large pocket, 
in which he stowed such minerals or other objects as 
had attracted his notice. He carried a tin-box for 
stowing curious plants; a large cudgel armed with 
steel, so as to serve both as a spade and a pickaxe; a 
few small chisels and other tools; a blow-pipe with its 
appurtenances; a small liquid chemical apparatus; 
optical instruments, &c.; so that his friends used to 
call him a walking shop or laboratory. In this way he 
braved all weathers ; and heat and cold, wet or dry, 
seemed equally indifferent to him. He was a patient 
observer and accurate describer of nature. His } 
tions were always taken down on the spot, in a species of 
short-hand invented by himself, and which, it is to be 
regretted, no one but himself understood.’ 

It is pleasant to learn of one whose intellect calls 
for so much respect, that he was simple, sincere, and 
unworldly, of a cheerful affectionate disposition, and 
almost incapable of being made angry. His extreme 
good-nature prompted his friends to lay plots for 
incensing him, if it were possible, by stories concern- 
ing ridiculous mistakes which they alleged he had 
committed, or laughable situations into which he had 
been brought. But these little tricks invariably failed. 
David would laugh as heartily at the fiction as any, 
or, if it had any foundation in fact, he would affect to 
correct it; thus in general greatly heightening the 
merriment of the company. 

We fear it was David’s fate to spend a good many 
years in the situation of an assistant-pastor. There is 
a want of dates for his history; but as Dr Moor ceased 
to teach the Greek class at Glasgow College in 1774, 
and Mr Connel died in 1790, we may presume that 
David was not much less than ten years at work on 
his ten-pound salary in East Kilbride. The patronage 
was in the crown, and he had been promised the 
succession. But when the vacancy took place, some 
perverse influence—it is said from a female quarter— 
caused the charge to be given to another, to the great 
disappointment of the most of whom in 
consequence seceded and joined a dissenting body. 
David, with his characteristic generosity, no sooner 
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heard he was to be ted, than he left the 
parish, in order that he not stand in the way of 
a ‘harmonious settlement’ for the presentee. Taking 
his pronged staff in his hand, he set out on foot for 
Newcastle, and there undertook duty of assistant- 
preacher in a presbyterian chapel. 

The publication “ his book in 1793 recommended 
him to the attention of the benevolent patriot, Sir John 
Sinclair, as one who could give material assistance in 
the compilation of that remarkable work, the Statistical 
Account of . He was one of the three talented 
young men whom Sir John for some time employed as 
his assistants in this task, each of whom, as we have 
heard from one of them, received a hundred a year of 
salary. In the case of certain parishes, where, from 
the senility of the minister or other causes, an account 
was not furnished, David Ure supplied the deficiency. 
He also prepared the indices for the work. While 
thus toiling under the eye of good Sir Jolin, he became 
favourably known to the Earl of Buchan, who, with 
all his childish vanity, was not without some generous 
impulses. The parish of Uphall, in his lordship’s 
patronage, becoming vacant in 1796, David Ure was 
selected for the charge, thus at length attaining the 
summit of his professional ambition, and being placed 
in comfort for life. Sad, however, to tell, he had not 
enjoyed his preferment above two years, when he was 
cut off by dropsy. The first delineator of Scottish 
fossils lies in Uphall church-yard, under a stone which 
his friend the Earl of Buchan raised and inscribed as 
follows: ‘D. Ure, A.M., in hac ecclesia rite repositus, 
morbo acerbo Hydrop. diu vexat. animam denique 
reflavit, et Deo reddidit, die Martii xxvuur., A.D. 
Mpccxcvi1l., et hic sepult. fuit. H. M. David, Buchanie 
Comes, in test. amic., LT. F.C. Pulvis et umbra | 
Sumus.’* 


BUSINESS IN EGYPT. 

Havine business to transact with the nazir or director 
of the customs at Alexandria, relative toa ship which 
had to be cleared out that day, the captain and myself, 
one hot morning in August, bestrode our respective 
donkeys, and cantered away towards the sea-side, where 
the custom-house is situated. Not a breath of air was 
stirring, whilst the sand and the houses reflected the 
most intense heat; even donkey-boys had deserted 
their positions; and rabid-looking, half-starved dogs 
dug up unseemly smells from dirt-heaps—so abundant 
in Egypt—in search of some sheltered and cooler 
retreat. 

Galloping through the Turkish street, or main 
thoroughfare, which leads te the Mahmoudiah Canal, 
we turned abruptly to the left, and entered a dirty 
little alley, barely two yards wide. Here, however, 
we were protected from the sun; but, at best, it 
was a ead alternative; for other evils existed, which 
threatened cholera in lieu of a coup de soleil. The 
streets, in fact, were a general sewer, whence arose 
a pestilential vapour. Children in cool attire puddled 
by the side of these cesspools, making mud-cakes, and 
wholly unconscious of any inconvenience from swarms 
of flies on all parts of the face and body. Imagine, 
too, an occasional half-putrid cat, the skeleton of a dog 
or two, scores of rats killed during the night, and 
thrown out by ancient duennas; some rinds of water- 
melons, and half-starved poultry earning a filthy liveli- 


* The principal facts of this memoir are obtained from an article 
J. Headrick, in the Scots Magazine for December 1808. Mr 

» if we mistake not, was one of the three assistants of Sir 

John Sinclair, and author of the Report on the Island of Arran, 


hood ; and, huddling all these together, you shall have 
a perfect and unexaggerated picture of the by-streets 
of Alexandria in this present year of grace. ‘Through 
these streets, the captain and I scampered as fast as 
our donkeys and the pathway would admit of; now and 
then we emerged into little open squares, where stood 
extemporaneous coffee-houses, formed of long poles 
stuck in the earth, and covered over with mats and 
old canvas sails; where, further, the atmosphere was 
darkened with flies, allured by the fruits and sweet- 
meats exposed for sale by some half-dozen liberated 
negroes; and indolent old fellows lolled on wooden 
benches, smoking, playing at backgammon, and sipping 
hot coffee or glasses of cold sherbet. Now we came 
into a narrow tortuous street, full of heavily laden 
donkeys, water-carriers, and Egyptian damsels doing 
up each other’s hair, and investigating horrible secrets, 
as they proceeded. The last turning was the worst 
of all; for we had to pass through an ordinary-sized 
street-door into an equally circumscribed passage—a 
short-cut, and provided with a well besides, which 
made the crowd the denser. At last we got out, and 
emerged upon the open beach. Immediately to our 
left was the cumbrous old building we were in search 
of; but to get at the entrance-gate without suffering 
bodily injury, was no easy matter. The whole space, 
from the landing-jetty right up to the walls of the 
custom-house, was literally crammed with goods, carts, 
donkeys, porters, boatmen, mules, merchants, horses, 
and one or two European carriages belonging to the 
officials. Now and then a long string of gawky camels 
would come picking their way over bale-goods and 
bars of iron, and, amidst the babel that reigned around, 
some sudden gust of wind would lift up a cloud of 
sea-sand, nearly blinding the unwary, and effectually 
stopping for a while the hooting, screaming, and 
swearing, of the busy multitude here assembled. 

In a hut, about the size of a common turn-up bed- 
stead, sat two officers of excise, black as Egypt’s sun 
could make them, and as open to bribery as any 
officers of excise in the world. Handing these a piaster 
or two, and recommending our donkeys to their care, 
we prepared for the assault. No Redan ever presented 
more obstacles than we here found, in bales piled loosely 
one above the other, with intervening gaps filled up 
with iron bars, broken hoops, baskets of rice, and all 
imaginable odds and ends. Sometimes, just as we had 
scaled a perfect mountain of cotton, the upper bale 
would topple over, and send us floundering amongst 
broken zembils (straw bags) of rice. But it was not 
only these impediments we had to contend against; 
boatmen, crouching like spiders on the look-out for 
unwary prey, would dart out from behind a pile of 
Manchester goods, and insist upon hurrying us off to 
vessels in the harbour; donkey-boys were equally 
desirous of securing our custom; and, besides these, 
were atlases of porters, tottering under weights suffi- 
cient to crush any ordinary beings, and which imparted 
such momentum to their movements, that it was 
physically impossible to stop one of them, until he 
had jerked the burden off his back, or some accidental 
encounter threw man and weight violently to the 

und. ‘There were, moreover, a large class of idlers 
(hamals), who worked exclusively within the building, 
and who, guessing the purport of our visit, undertook, 
to a man, to see the ship cleared out in something 
less than the twinkling of an eye, for the usual 
buckshish. 

The captain engaged one of these porters to pilot us 
through the bewildering maze and confusion around; 
and the first place he took us to was a long narrow 
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room, to the right hand of the chief entrance-gate ; 
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on the very threshold of which despair seized upon 
us at sight of the vast number of applicants and 
expectants standing about. In the room itself there 
was nothing to give one an idea of pressing business 
and excitement. Staffer Allah! God forbid! that any 
one should seem hot and hurried in these burning 
climes. ‘There’s a time for everything,’ was the motto 
of the head-clerk in this department; a worthy old 
Armenian, with a pinched-up face and meagre person 
—‘A time for everything,’ as he quietly displaced 
his huge spectacles from off his very prominent nose, 
for the better enjoyment of a good pinch of snuff 
—the only earthly enjoyment he ever indulged in; 
then, having methodically pulled out and opened an 
enormous pocket handkerchief, he violently applied 
it to its use; and folding it up as leisurely, replaced 
it in a capacious pocket; drawing out thence, the 
better to make room for it, a tobacco-pouch, half-a- 
dozen rusty old keys, a dirty bit of dried cream-cheese, 
which was to serve for his lunch, a rosary and cross, 
and a pocket tooth-comb—the latter being used exclu- 
sively for the dressing of his beard. Sarkies Oyln 
was more innocent of hair on his head than a new- 
born babe—of which we had proof, for the heat of the 
weather induced him to lay even his skull-cap aside. 
We stated our business in a few words to this 
functionary, handing him at the same time the requi- 
site certificate from the ship’s brokers, as to the precise 
amount of grain shipped. The Armenian took the 
paper, and, being ignorant of European characters, 
sent it by a trusty hand to some learned turgiman 
(interpreter), who lived hard by, requesting that he 
would translate and write down in Turkish the sum- 
total of the figures. This done, he begged us to be 
seated, and opening a musty old desk in front of him, 
drew out some bread, a couple of cucumbers, a paper 
of mixed salt and pepper, an onion, and a small piece 
of garlic. These, with the cheese already alluded to, 
constituted his mid-day meal; and yet this man was 
reputed to be worth some thousands of pounds sterling. 
While waiting the return of the messenger, we had 
ample opportunity of surveying the apartment and its 
other inmates. Save the door of entrance, there was 
not even a pigeon-hole window or other inlet for light 
and outlet for nauseous gases. A low divan ran round 
three sides of the room, and on it were seated, at 
intervals of a yard, some eight or ten minor officials, 
all of whom had vast heaps of papers and piles of books 
on their respective desks ; all were sitting cross-legged, 
and not one was paying the slightest attention to the 
business of the day. Some played at backgammon, 
others were shuffling dirty packs of cards, while the 
remainder were either smoking, eating, or relating 
anecdotes sotto voce. Every now and then, some 
enraged Jew-broker, whose patience was fairly worn 
out, would jostle his way into the room, and beg to 
be informed whether his business was to be settled 
that day or not. 

* Shuay, shuay, ya Ebni!’ drawled out the Armenian, 
with his most nasal twang; ‘gently, gently, my son. 
Do you take us for asses, or the sons of cows, that you 
come here to heap dirt upon our beards? Is not the 
sun hot to-day, and the want of wind oppressive ? 
Do you suppose we are giants? Mashallah! look 
here,’ taking up an armful of papers—‘ did Solomon 
ever have so much difficult reckoning, or Job so many 
trials of temper to contend against? Mashallah !’— 
growing more vehement and loud—‘ one would think 
the pasha—may Allah widen his shadow !—was your 
uncle or your grandfather, you make so much noise. 
Haidey, get out of this, and wait till we send for you, 
unless you wish an ass to sit on your father’s grave ;’ 
and then the old fellow would wind up with a tirade 
of abuse, the minor fry joining in chorus, till the dis- 
comfited Jew beat a hasty retreat, and the Armenian, 
sticking on his spectacles, looked over them at us, as 


though for approbation, stroking down his beard the 
while, and uttering over and over again: ‘ Adjibee!’ 
—that is, wonderful! incredible! the idea of such a 
ruffian bearding us in our own den! 

After half-an-hour’s absence, the messenger returned 
with the paper in his hand, and the information that 
the turgiman was nowhere to be found ; upon which 
the custom-house clerk coolly informed us that the 
captain had better call again next day: no, not next 
day, for that was Sunday, but on Monday morning. 
The turgiman would be warned to attend, and such a 
trifling delay would give the captain an opportunity 
of amusing himself by going into the country to shum 
il Howah—that is, literally, smell the wind, or for 
change of air. Moreover, he suggested that by that 
time a fair wind would set in, and everything would go 
on comfortably and pleasantly. Satisfied in his own 
mind at the result he had arrived at, the Armenian 
filled his pipe, and was in the very act of lighting it, 
when he and the rest of the officials were perfectly 
electrified by what they at first considered a sudden 
fit of lunacy on the part of the English skipper. No 
sooner had this bluff, honest-hearted fellow been put 
in possession of the intentions of the custom-house, than 
starting up into the middle of the room, and flinging 
his straw-hat violently on the floor, he approached 
the terrified officials, one arm akimbo, and shaking 
the hand of the other in a most alarming manner. 

* Look ’ee here,’ roared the captain, as though he were 
hailing a man half a mile away, ‘by the piper that 
played before Moses, you'll not smoke again in this 
world until my vessel ’s cleared out and done with.’ 

Whereupon he snatched the pipe from the terrified 
nazir, and flung it to the opposite side of the room. 
Then ensued a scene that baffles description. The 
spectators were convulsed with laughter, the officials 
wavering between wrath and excessive fear. 

‘What does he say ?—what does he mean?’ trem- 
blingly inquired the Armenian. After the captain's 
menace was duly interpreted, an appeal was proposed 
to the great man of the establishment—the Bey 
Effendi, whose apartments were at the opposite 
extremity of the edifice. Thither we litigants accord- 
ingly repaired, followed by a clamorous rabble; some 
of whom sided with the authorities, whilst by far the 
greater portion, from selfish motives, upheld our cause. 
On arriving at the bey’s room, a servant gave us to 
understand that his master could not then be dis- 
turbed, being engaged in his noonday devotions. The 
captain was for forcing an entrance, whereat the 
natives immediately set him down as a decided 
lunatic. After a short parley, the Armenian was at 
length convinced that, if we stated the amount of 
grain shipped, in Arabic, and if he found our state- 
ment tallied with his own account, there could not be 
any great danger of his compromising either himself 
or his employers. Unwillingly, and threatening dire 
retribution for the insult offered him, he led the 
way back to his own office; and there, after handing 
us back our document, produced his own shipping- 
book, where, in characters strangely resembling the 
imprints of a spider’s feet, he had day by day entered 
the shippers’ names and the amount shipped. We 
stated our estimate of the sum-total at so many ardebs 
of wheat. Then was the mathematical genius of the 
whole posse of clerks called into requisition to accom- 
plish the necessary addition. ‘The vessel had been ten 
days loading, and had received so many boats, each 
containing so many ardebs per diem. The boat’s notes, 
and the permits to ship, guaranteed this fact, so that 
it was next to impossible that an error could exist. 
Nevertheless, it occupied these learned pundits a full 
hour of groaning and calculation before the required 
result was obtained. At last three of them, amidst 
the murmured plaudits of the Arab idlers hanging 
about the door, accomplished the feat, and then it 
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fine sea-sand; and then certificate was passed 
from hand to Phas to make sure that no error existed 
in the ciphering. Satisfied on this point, the nazir 
divested himself of his khatem (ring of office) ; dipping 
the forefinger of his right hand into his inkhorn, he 
smeared the seal over; and then first wetting the 
paper with his tongue, struck the impression, and 
handed us the document, without which no consul is 
justified in clearing out a vessel, and no vessel can, 
under any pretence, obtain a pilot to guide her out 
of the harbour. 

But our work was not yet finished; the Bey Effendi 
had to countersign this passport; and although he had 
long since finished his prayers, he was then indulging 
in his afternoon siesta—having first threatened to flay 
his slave alive if he dared permit any one to inter- 
rupt the nap. Our friend the captain, however, made 
noise enough outside the door to awaken even the 
seven sleepers; so, after much ineffectual resistance, 
the bey himself came to the door, inkhorn in hand, 
and there and then affixed the necessary signet, telling 
the captain, as he handed him back the paper, that he 
prayed Allah never to let him hear his voice again 
in that building; so the captain strolled over to the 
harbour-master’s, and, paying the requisite fee, soon 
got the necessary clearance, and was far out at sea 
by sundown. Had he not violently resisted, he might 
have lost a whole week or more, and perhaps have 
missed the opportunity of making a good passage 
home. But such thoughts never trouble an oriental; 
with him, to-day or to-morrow is all one—to go or not 
to go amounts to the same thing. If it is destined by 
Allah to happen, it will happen; and if not, it is worse 
than useless troubling one’s self about the matter. 

It is the same all over the Turkish possessions— 
in Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, or Turkey in Europe; 
nothing can exceed the annoying and vexatious 
ignorance and obstinacy of the eastern people. 

Sometimes whole cargoes of furniture and crockery- 
ware were imported for the use of private families 
residing in the East; and these were at once warehoused 
in the custom-house until the vessel that brought them 
had finished discharging the whole cargo. Meanwhile, 
other ships also were disgorging goods of all descrip- 
tions, and as there was no method—no system adopted 
in the warehouses—the result may be more readily 
conceived than described. Boxes of fragile goods 
were recklessly bundled into the most convenient 
corner, and piled over with heavy iron machinery or 
equally heavy packages of furniture; so that the hap- 
less proprietors, after weeks of fatiguing and fruitless 
search, ultimately deciphered their private marks or 
addresses upon some dust-besmeared portions of deal- 
board, carefully crushed, and containing the pulverised 
remains of a once costly set of China. 

It was no easy matter to impress upon these 
Egyptians the size or description of the goods one 
chanced to be in search of. Like all orientals, after 
listening to the first few words of explanation, they 
would jump to immediate conclusions, and disappear- 
ing in the chaos, return with some box or parcel as 
different from that you were in search of as the 
_ of day from the darkness of their own minds. 


Arab hamal heard the word ‘nobee,’ he paid not the 
slightest attention to the rest of the description which 
indicated its great size and exceeding weight, &c.; he 
at once mentally plunged into the dark recesses of 
up these facts, which, in 
ly satisfactory —namely, 
nobee meant a musical instrument, and must 
consequently be either a drum or a fiddle, a guitar, 
fife, or psaltery. These comprised the width and 
length of his acquaintance with musical instruments; 
so he at once clambered out of sight, and after a 
tedious absence, returned in high glee for his expected 
reward. He had brought with him a traveller’s leather 
hat-box, under the firm conviction that it contained 
a small drum ! 

I shall never forget the rage of the customs’ people 
at Beyrout, when one immensely heavy deal-case, the 
property of a learned German naturalist, fell into their 
clutches, and was forced open, despite the frantie 
explanations, promises, threats, and gesticulations of 
the travelled savant. ‘The more fuss the doctor made, 
the more the officials were convinced that they were 
about to have a splendid haul of smuggled silks and 
other costly goods. A large mob had collected round 
the place, and the suspense and curiosity were intense. 
Presently the lid yielded, and the first thing that met 
their astonished gaze was a lot of saw-dust, with a 
camel’s skull carefully packed in the centre. This, 
however, was supposed to be a mere blind; empty 
baskets were produced, and the naturalist, to his great 
discomfort, saw the packing, which had cost him so 
much care and labour, shovelled up and thrown into 
old baskets, with little respect to the fragile contents. 
No sooner had the skull been removed than they 
came upon a small stuffed alligator, then a few 
specimens of fish, some petrified olives and other 
matter, and lastly, they disinterred a whole row 
of large well-stoppered glass bottles. This, then, 
must be the treasure—must contain costly pearls or 
scammony, or some taxable drug. The head of the 
custom-house, who had been personally attracted 
to the spot by the rumour reaching him of the 
apprehension of a noted smuggler, now took upon 
himself the duty of investigation, as much from 
intense curiosity as from a suspicion of his not over- 
honest confréres, who might slip anything very costly 
unperceived into their capacious sleeves. The first 
bottle he hauled out he held up to the light, and 
very nearly dropped with a combination of emotions 
difficult to conceive—it contained a large snake in 
the act of swallowing a frog, carefully preserved 
in spirits. The next bottle contained a scorpion; the 
third, some lizards; the fourth, centipedes; the fifth, 
bats; and so on, until every bottle had been displaced. 
Then there arose a shout of laughter, mingled with 
exclamations of unfeigned surprise. The custom-house 
officers were completely nonplussed ; the nazir himself, 
a very superstitious man, terribly alarmed. He set 
down the doctor immediately as some evil-disposed 
person who could wither up the health-springs of one’s 
blood at a single glance. Calling away his people, he 
hurried off to his office, murmuring verses of the Koran; 
and not a soul amongst the natives would lend a hand 
in helping the.doctor to repack his much-valued collec- 
tion. What a human being could want with such 
abominable things was an unsolvable enigma to the 
whole town and neighbourhood. 

I know of only one parallel incident to the foregoing, 
which inflicted a terrible shock not only upon the 
authorities, but upon the whole population of a province 
in European Turkey. The case was this. An eccentric 
Polish physician, who had been travelling in the East, 
was returning into his own country, and undergoing 
the term of his quarantine at, if I remember right, 
Orsova. When the authorities came to examine and 
purify his luggage, they found, amongst other things, 
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a very small phial, carefully corked and sealed, packed 
in a small box, and stowed away at the very bottom 
of his portmanteau. On inquiring what the contents 
were, judge of the horror and consternation of the 
officials on being very coolly informed that it was 
matter from the pustules of a plague-infected patient 
in Egypt, which the doctor was carrying to his 
own country to experimentalise with in inoculation. 
Strange as this may seem, it is nevertheless a fact; 
and I believe the Turks were for some time undecided 
as to the propriety of burying the doctor alive in the 
same deep pit full of quicklime in which his plague- 
materials were carefully deposited. 


A WORD FROM NUMBER THREE. 


You see there’s myself and two more on us as clubs 
for takin’ in Chambers’s Journal among us; and we 
lends it to one another like; and so I see what was 
wrote the other day about the railway travellin’,* and 
as how low fellers like huz isn’t pleasant to be rode 
along side on in the same vehicle as your second-class 
genteels. That may be all very true; but if every 
man as has cause has a right to complain, the geniman 
as wrote that there won’t have it all his own way. 

Why, in coorse, it ain’t agreable for folks as wears 
fine clothes, and allus goes out dressed slap-up like, 
when they has a bit of travellin’ to do, to ride along 
with poor fellers like huz that’s maybe agoin’ out 
in a workin’ sort of way, or hain’t got the toggery 
all right, even if we had the time to spare for putting 
of it on. And then when we do go out a bit from 
home, it comes natral that we should make ourselves 
merry and comfotable-like, more especially if we 
meets a friend, which it’s the occasion of many a feller 
being the worse for liquor when he’s out on sich occa- 
sions. And so, as I was sayin’, we workin’ men don’t 
feel it agreable nouther to be forced to ride in those 
*ere second-class vehicles; we’re better pleased when 
we have all our own equals about huz; and if we’re 
not exactly quite the thing for cleanliness—or if wese 
bin atakin’ a little too much refreshment—or if we 
wants to pass away the time by singin’ a stave of a 
song with chorus all round, or the like of that, why, 
you see, when we’re all together among our own sort, 
we feels quite at home and sociable, as I may say. 
We're all uzed to it, you see, and abit is a second natur. 

Well, I suspects that the genlman as wrote that 
harticle, must be the same as I come upon one night 
comin’ up from Hexeter to Bridgewater, and I’m jist 
agoing to tell you all about it, 

There was Bill and his two cousins, as is all Hexeter 
men, as well as myself; and his two cousins, which 
had been to sea in Her Majesty’s ship, the Dolking, 
come into Plymouth, and got leave to spend a few days 
with their parients at Hexeter. Well, Bill axes me 
to go down with him for a day, which his uncle had 
invited him to do, sayin’ I should be welcome ; so we 
went down parlimentary, quite comfotable ; which the 
old man gave us very good eatin’ and drinkin’, and we 
spent the day very pleasant altogether. In coorse, we 
did not choose to go away home before night, we found 
the company so agreable; and we was goin’ when we 
got some refreshment at the pubic-house near the sta- 
tion ; indeed, to say the truth, Bill, as the sailors said, 
freshened his nip a little too much; and that’s a fact. 
We was all royal, but Bill was so bad that we had a 
great todo to get him into the carriage at all. As there 


* See article, Poor Number Two! in No. 174. 


was no third-class by the mail-train, we was forced to 

get second-class tickets; and, as I was sayin’, I thought 
ft lucky there was no one in the same but ourselves. 
Well, just as the train was movin’, a genlman and lady 
comes runnin’ up post haste, and bundles right on end 
into the carriage where Bill and me was, which I was 
not pleased to see it. Well, Bill got himself to sleep very 
soon ; and I hoped all would be quiet—and a sleepin’ 
man generall y don’t quarrel much—but all of a suddent, 
he begins choppin’ his teeth in his sleep, and snorin’ 
like, and then he kicks out with his hobnailed high- 
lows most furious; and that’s the truth on it; and I 
can tell you that if he had took a feller on the flat 
of the shin-bone with one of those there kicks, it 
wouldn’t have been no joke. 

Weil, I have said that I suspects this here genlman 
was the same which made sich a complaint to 
Chambers’s Journal; and I know he sat nearly opposite 
to Bill at the time, and looked frightened out of seven 
years’ growth, for several of Bill’s kicks—and they 
was kicks, and no mistake—passed right and left at 
each side of his legs, before he could make his escape 
to the tother side of the carriage, away near where the 
lady was asittin’; which I must say that same lady 
looked to me as if she wanted more to laugh nor to 
cry at that particular moment. Howsumever, it was 
no use tryin’ to wake up Bill; and so he snored, 
and chopped, and kicked like wirkin’ all the way to 
Bridgewater; but as he had it all to himself, he hurt 
nobody but the carriage. When we come to Bridge- 
water, the genlman got out, and made no end of row, 
and insisted on huz drunken fellers, as he called 
huz, being put out; which I told him we were quite 
agreable, seein’ as how we didn’t want to go no farther. 
And now I say, if that the genlman says was done— 
that is, that we third-class people should havea 
for ourselves with every train—we should not be 
troublesome to people as thinks they be our betters. I 
suppose, by his writin’ so sharp, he is either a lawyer 
or a member of parliment; and so let him make a law 
to procure us the haccommodation which we naturally 
require. It is not fair at all to make us pay a good 
splice more for goin’ at one hour than at another, and 
only a board to sit on either way, which I’ll do the 
genlman the justice to say that he has stated the fact 
in that respect quite correct and proper. He’s a little 
hard on us poor workin’ fellers; but what he says is 
true, we would not come in his way if we could help 
it; and I hope the directors of railways will take his 
advice, which it would be better and more agreable 
for all parties. Bos. 


TRADITIONARY MEDICINE OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 


Pennant, in his Tour in Scotland (1772), gives some 
details of the popular medical practice of the Highlands 
before the days of educated physicians. In connection 
with the article in our present number, entitled ‘ The 
Vagaries of Physic, we have thought it worth while to 
reproduce these details in a condensed form. It is highly 
worthy of remark, that the Highland therapeutics are, on 
the whole, considerably more rational than some medical 
systems of the learned in past ages. 

Fevers and colds were the principal diseases; of the 
former, ague was of recent introduction. What was 
done in cases of fever we are not told. ‘Common colds 
were cured by brochan or water-gruel, sweetened with 
honey; or by a dose of butter and honey melted in spirits, 
and administered as hot as possible, Adult persons freed 
themselves from colds, in the dead of winter, by plunging 
into the river—immediately going to bed under a 
of clothes, and sweating away the complaint.’ This, “. 
may be remarked, comes to the same point as 

‘Warm cow's milk in the morning, 
parts 


and vinegar made into whey, and drunk warm, freed the 
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pal the “part, freed the rheumatic from his excru- 
pains. Fluxes were cured by the use of meadow 
— jelly of bilberry, or a poultice of flour and suet ; or 
proba | butter; or strong cream and fresh suet boiled, 
-_ drunk plentifully morning and evening. Formerly 
the wild carrot boiled, at present the garden carrot, proved 
a relief in cancerous or ulcerous cases. Even the faculty 
admit the salutary effect of the carrot poultice in sweet- 
ening the intolerable fetor of the pv a property till 
lately neglected or unknown. .. . . Persons affected with 
the scrofula imagined they found benefit by exposing the 
part every day to a stream of cold water. Flowers of 
daisies, and narrow and broad-leaved plantain, were 
thought to be remedies for the ophthalmia. Scabious root 
or the bark of ash-tree burnt was administered for the 
toothache. The water ranunculus is used instead of the 
cantharides to raise blisters.’ 
A peculiar disorder called Glacach, attended by tight- 
ness and fulness of the chest, and frequent in the beginning 
of consumption, was also called the Macdonalds’ Disorder, 
from a powe supposed to reside for its cure in a family 
of that name. They touched the part affected in the 
manner of Valentine Greatrakes, and muttered certain 
charms. This family of Machaons never would accept any 
gratuity. 

On long journeys, the Highlanders repelled the attacks 
of hunger by a small quantity of the dried root of corr or 
cor-meille (orobus tuberosus, or wood-pease). This, Pennant 
thinks, may have been the Caledonian food described by 
Dio, of which the quantity of a bean prevented both 
hunger and thirst, and which the people had ready on all 
occasions. The extraordinary marches of the Highlanders 
under Montrose and Dundee become more credible when 
we know of the use of the cor-meille. 


LOVE OF CHILDREN. 

Tell me not of the trim, precisely arranged homes where 
there are no children—‘ where,’ as the good Germans 
have it, ‘the fly-traps always hang straight on the wall ’— 
tell me not of the never disturbed nights and days, of the 
tranquil, unanxious hearts where children are not: I care 
not for these things. God sends children for another 
purpose than merely to keep up the race—to enl 
our hearts, to make us unselfish, and full of kindly sympa- 
thies and affections; to give our souls higher aims, and 
to call out all our faculties to extended enterprise and 
exertion; to bring round our fireside bright faces and 
napPy smiles, and loving, tender hearts. My soul blesses 

the great Father every day, that he has gladdened the 
earth with little children.—Mary Howitt. 


HOOPS AND CRINOLINE. 


Let it be recorded, as a matter of detail, that at every 
important performance the advertisement beseeches the 
ladies to come without their hoops. This fashion seemed 
even to contemporaries to be as troublesome as it was 
ridiculous. In Faulkner's Journal, from the 31st of 
January to the 4th of February 1744, the committee of the 
Charitable Musical Society, in announcing the Messiah 
for the 7th, once more entreats the ladies ‘to lay aside 
their ’ representing that if they will abandon that 
fashion ‘for one evening, however ornamental, the hall will 
contain a hundred persons more, with full ease.’ When 
the Festival of the 1st of May 1790 took place at West- 
minster, a handbill, signed ‘ John Ashley, by order of the 
directors,’ containing the regulations for the carriages 


stated also, ‘no ladies will be 


THE RURAL LIFE. 


BY JOHN FISHER MURRAY. 


Yz who would serve the rural life, 
Forswear 

Contentions wearisome—life’s wear and tear, 

Town-bred ambitions—thoughts of gain or loss 
Of worldly dross ; 

All wild unreasonable hopes of thine, 
Straightway resign ; 

Satisfied in these meadows to possess, 

Like innocent little children, happiness ; 

All debts of hope deferred, or wealth’s increase, 

Glad to pound and liquidate for—Prace ! 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Forbear 

To trust implicitly in man-made laws, 

Nor urge the justice of the justest cause 
Too far. 

Thou, rather, loving-kindness ever strive 
To keep alive. 

Annoyances and trespasses will be, 


Which ‘twere as well thou didst not choose to see; 


By gentle bearing prove thy gentle blood— 
Shine, thou, the mirror of good neighbourhood. 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Take care, 
Whate’er thy duty, be that duty done, 
Nor shun it, if thyself thou wouldst not shun. 
Easy—Not thee! 
At ease, and slothful—indolent and free, 
God will not let man be! 
Up, and be doing, then—the wilderness 
Invites thy hand to conquer and to bless; 
Deserts are but the earth at liberty— 
*Twas Chaos when the universe was free ! 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 
Declare 

Th’ eternal truth of nature, and be free 

Of old simplicity. With reverence store 
Unwritten lore. 

Lo! the First Cause, benevolent and great, 
In all we contemplate. 

Nor let seclusion dull the social mind, 


For friends estranged are kin to friends unkind ; 


Be sedulous of hospitable cares, 


* Angels have thus been cherished unawares! 


Ye who would serve the rural life, 

Despair 
Of finding heaven on earth—days void of care, 
Exemption from the miseries of life, 

_ And unsought strife. 

Thy heaven on earth is but a heaven of clay, 

Passing away. 
Tenant at will of evanescent hours, 
Joys unsubstantial, transitory powers ; 
Steward of these lands, and of this life of thine, 
Commanded to improve, and to resign! 
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